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MEET THAT FAMOUS 
_ ITALIAN BOTTLER 


SoA SR AAR AAG RRR ORNS 


im world’s best seller 


GAI Monoblock Filler /Corker 


Least oxygen pick up of any monoblock 
filler /corker ; 


Converts easily to bottle shape and size 
Handles “¥% size” bottles up to magnums 
100 % stainless steel 

Easy-clean special mouth edge openings 
Makes sterilization a simple process 
Self-lubricating to reduce maintenance 


Options to suit every need 


The GAI monoblock filler/corker in sizes of 
1500, 2400, and 3000 bph is now available 
in the U.S. exclusively from: 


Peco, Prospero Equipment Corp. | 
134 Marble Avenue 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 
(914) 769-6252 


San Fernando, CA 
(818) 365-4403 


Santa Rosa, CA 
(707) 523-2900 
Portland, OR 
(503) 287-2624 


Muscatine, IA 
(319) 263-4410 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTHS 532-534 


SCOTT TALKS #2: Another in a series of informal discussions. 


‘“Tmnotthe . 
Customer Service 


Department, 
the whole company 


is the 


Customer 
Service 
Department.’ 


Margaret Karrer, 
in charge of orders, inquiries, typing ' 4, 
lab reports and...customer service. ¥ 


“Since my voice is the one 
you hear most when you call 
Scott Labs, I suppose it’s natu- 
ral to assume that actually I’m 
sort of a traffic cop.’ 

Margaret is indeed a vital 
nerve center to Scott Labs, han- 
dling orders for corks, chemi- 
cals or equipment and funneling 
inquiries to the night person in 
the company. She does it with 
such tact and discretion one 
customer calls her “Mom.” But 
Margaret’s ability is the product 
of more than a pleasant voice 
and a nearly photographic mem- 
ory...it is her background that 
sets her apart from what is usu- 
ally called ‘“‘customer service’ 
Her degree in Biology from UC 
Davis gives insights into cus- 
tomer needs and allows her to 
respond much faster. 

“Preparing a Lab Report is 
easier when you actually 
understand the material. When 
the slashes, dits and dots make 
sense to me, I can help it all 
work better for the customer.’ 


Margaret is just one example 
of the quality of personnel you 
encounter when you do business 
with Scott Laboratories. Across 
the board, through salespeople, 
lab technicians, cork proces- 
sors, equipment mechanics, and 
administrators, each is dedi- 


satisfaction. 


years, and that’s the way it’s 
going to be. 
Just ask Margaret. 


Dear Margaret: 


Tell me who at Scott Labs can help us with 
a filtration problem. 


|] We’re having a cost control problem. Could you arrange 


I’ve heard about? 


L_| You sound like you have enough phone calls to answer, so why don’t 
you mail me literature on what Scott Labs is up to these days. 


Name Title 


Firm Name 


cated to customer service...and 


That’s the way it’s been for 50 


to have one of your field people make one of those ‘‘No-Charge Surveys” 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


‘Lelephon¢ 2S 


CYSC OTT: 0. Box 9167 
San Rafael, CA 94912 
LABORATORIES (415) 457-8460 


Laboratory services, supplies and equipment for the wine industry since 1933. 


In Canada: Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 
950 Brock Road South « Pickering, Ontario, Canada L1W 2A1 « (416) 839-9463 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTHS 102-106 
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Increase Your Wine Production! 


Recover Fine Wines and Juices 


Increase your wine production ECONOMICALLY by recovering your lees and juices! 
Pressure Filtration Specialists Wine Recovery Service can filter your juice, fermentation and fin- 
ing lees into PROFITABLE PRODUCTION! 

We can recover up to 87% from your lees with our mobile, self-contained micropore 
filtration units from 200 up to 10,000 gallons a day! Most filtered lees have less than 20 parts 
per million total suspended solids providing you with clear juice or wine for fermentation or ag- 
ing! And we do this in a food grade, sterilized containment system! 

No longer will you loose your fine varietal vintages or juices at the bottom of your tanks! 
Call or write to us for our descriptive color brochure and a consultation. We're here to help you 
produce more and finer wines! 

YOU PAY ONLY FOR THE JUICE OR WINE RECOVERED AND ACCEPTED BY YOUR 
WINEMAKER! 


tN Pressure Filtration Specialists, Inc. 


Wine Recovery Services 
PO Box 1040 = Calistoga, California 94515-6040 phone: (707) 942-4431 
Serving the fine wineries of Napa and Sonoma Valleys 
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Barrel manufacture is an an important 
consideration for winemakers. 
See page 62. 


1983 
SONOMA VALLEY 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON 


(GUN ELLEN Estat) 


ALCOHOL 13.1% BY VOLUME 


Grown, Pkropuctp & Botti By GLEN ELten Winery & Vyps 
GLEN ELLEN, SONOMA Vatiny, CALIFORNIA, BW, 4911 


Glen Ellen employs successful market- 
ing strategies 
See page 72. 


First, second, and third crops on a sin- 
gle vine is just one problem faced by Zin- 
fandel producers. Photo by Rhoda Stewart 


“My manner of living is plain and I do not mean to be put out of it. A glass of wine and a bit of mutton are always ready.” 


George Washington (1732-1799) 
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Frank Nerelli 


Dean Cox 


Two Wineries Employ 
New Wet Bulk Measurement Device 


An alternative to the traditional wet bulk 
measurement technique is currently em- 
ployed by Pesenti Winery in Templeton, CA, 
and Sierra Wine Corporation, Tulare, CA. 
Frank Nerelli, winemaker and vineyard 
manager for Pesenti, tested the Liquid Level 
Locator, developed by Lourdex Corporation 
of Bakersfield, CA, in a three-tank blending 
procedure. 

Nerelli reported that the Liquid Level Loca- 
tor proved accurate to within 99.91%. Old 
measuring methods would have produced 
five times the margin of error, according to 
Nerelli. “I know it sounds crazy,” he said, 
“but that’s how accurate the measurement 
was. I was really impressed.” 

Used in the same manner as present hand- 
held units, the Liquid Level Locator’s plumb 
bob creates an electrochemical potential that 
is monitored the moment wine is contacted. 
Sanitation integrity, convenience, versatility, 
and minimal wear on the measuring tape 
were also cited as reasons why the new tech- 
nique has become the winery standard. 

Dean Cox, Sierra Wine manager in Tulare, 
reports that a major concern is the error fac- 
tor involved with wet measurements when 
foam is encountered. With tank capacities of 
up to 1,200 gal/inch, dry measurement has 
become essential. “Before we used the Liquid 
Level Locator, it wasn’t uncommon to get 
measurements that were 5,000 gallons in 
error,” he stated. “We tried floats, but this 
device seems to be much better. 

“Since this is a dry procedure, we no longer 
need concern ourselves with having to wipe 
the tape clean after each measurement, a def- 
inite advantage over the old system.” Tape 
breakage is another problem eliminated by 
the new method. In a continuing effort to as- 
sist crews in efficient data recording, Cox has 
also devised a waist-high placard with meas- 
uring marker and tank identification number 
for installation on the foot-level access ports 
of their tanks. 


Seven Virginia Wineries Install 
New Pedia Kreyer Heatpump Exchangers 


Pedia Kreyer France installed their new 
heatpump exchanger in seven Virginia 
wineries for the 1986 harvest. Winemakers 
used the exchanger for cooling musts for 
gravity desludging, warming musts to fer- 
mentation temperature, temperature control 
during fermentation, warming for malolac- 
tic fermentation, sweet reserve chilling, 
warming of cuvee before bottling, cold 
stabilization, and water heating for barrel 
cleaning. 

The Pedia Kreyer unit works on the princi- 
ple of a heat pump, using freon and a 
patented coaxial exchanger. The units auto- 
matically control the programmed tempera- 
ture and the pump moving the wine, must, 
water, or glycol/water solution directly in a 
closed-loop circuit. Chilled water or 
glycol/water may be moved through jackets 
on the vats or through flag heat exchangers 
inside the vats. 

Pedia Kreyer is now offering its equipment 
made in Europe from its subsidiary, Pedia 
Kreyer USA, Inc., San Jose, CA, to wineries 
throughout North America. Pedia Kreyer 
manufactures multipurpose, energy- 
efficient, compact, and mobile stainless steel 
cooler/heaters. 

Pedia Kreyer USA, Inc., is represented in 
the eastern U.S. by Jacques and Lilian Recht, 
PO. Box 1149, Oak Grove, VA 22443-0838, 
(804) 224-0462). Please contact Pedia Kreyer 
USA, 1977 O'Toole Ave., San Jose, CA 
95131, (408) 922-0155, for further infor- 
mation. 
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Vinwood Cellars Installs 
Computerized Control System 


Vinwood Cellars, Healdsburg, CA, has in- 
stalled a computerized monitoring and con- 
trol system supplied by Levy Systems, 
Campbell, CA. The system automatically 
monitors and controls the temperature of 
wine in 66 tanks from a central computer. 
Status information is available to the cellar 
master at all times on the computer’s display 
screen. Specific information can be selected 
by operating easy-to-use pushbuttons at the 
central terminal. 

The system includes a reliable, industrial- 
grade computer housed in a rugged en- 

. Closure in combination with smart mul- 
tiplexers and highly-accurate I/C tempera- 
ture sensors. In the event of a power failure, 
the multiplexers monitor and control locally. 
The system includes hardware and software 
to print reports and to give an alarm at high 
tank temperatures. 

The computer also alerts the operator to 
any problems with the refrigeration systems 
hardware, such as a stuck-open valve. The 
same computer system which controls tem- 
peratures can also control the operation of 
evaporators and run refrigeration equipment 
to take advantage of fluctuating energy rate 
periods. Status information can be dis- 
played at another terminal in the facility or 
at a remote location via a modem. 

Bob Mueller, winemaker at Vinwood Cel- 
lars, states, ‘Before development of the Levy 
System, the only things available for central- 
ized control were temperature sensors with 
a long cable. We were very pleased at the 
ease of installation, because the only link 
between each multiplexer and the central 
computer is a single twisted-pair of wire, 
which makes adding more tanks simple and 
cost-effective.” 

Mueller also likes being able to get a prin- 
tout of tank temperatures either instantan- 
eously or at set intervals. “Finally,” he adds, 
“somebody has come up with a rugged and 
reliable centralized temperature control 
system.” 


Sutter Home Winery Installs 
New Digital Temperature Controls 


Sutter Home Winery, St. Helena, CA, has 
equipped 45 of their wine tanks with the 
latest digital temperature controls manufac- 
tured by Expo Instruments, Inc., Sunny- 
vale, CA. 

The self-contained temperature controller 
features a high accuracy of better than 0.5° 
displayed on an LCD digital readout. The 
unit incorporates sealed waterproof 
switches and a rugged polycarbonate-and- 
fiberglass weatherproof enclosure. 

The totally solid-state units save energy 
due to their close temperature cycling, al- 
lowing the chillers to operate only when 
necessary. The controllers are mounted 
directly on the tank or on the probe well, 
and can be monitored remotely by a central 
console. 


Robert Mondavi Winery 
Installs New Filler 


SEN Machines, Inc., has installed a new 56- 
valve SEN-filler at Robert Mondavi Winery, 
Woodbridge, CA. 

The Compacta-Tronic-filler, the latest SEN 
development in filling technology, features 
an isobarometric filling system, operating 
without vacuum. 

The electronically-controlled long-tube fill- 
ing valves allow a low-oxygen pickup filling 
procedure (average 0.2—0.4 ppm) without 
pre-sparging the bottle, and a central, exter- 
nal fill height adjustment, even during opera- 
tion. A ClIP-system is incorporated in the 
filler. 

The rated speeds of the Compacta-Tronic- 
filler are 200 bpm on 1.5L bottles and 330 
bpm on 750mL bottles. 

For further information, please contact SEN 
Machines, Inc., 3095 Kerner Blvd., Suite G, 
San Rafael, CA 94901, (415) 457-5155. 


Mobile Wine Line Installs 
New McBrady ORBIT Bottle Cleaner 


McBrady Engineering, Inc., has installed a 
new model-60 ORBIT Bottle Cleaner/Gas 
Sparger on the Mobile Wine Line. This is 
the smallest unit available and can handle 
60 bottles/minute. The rotary unit requires 
48 inches diameter of space. The Model-60 
has one rotary to handle 750ml bottles. 

McBrady has announced that rotaries to 
handle 375ml and 1.5L bottles can be rented 
from A-L Welding Products, Inc, 3220 Santa 
Rosa Ave., Santa Rosa, CA 95401; 707/575- 
8654. For further information on the ORBIT 
model-60, #100 or #200, contact McBrady 
Engineering, Inc. PO Box 204, E.Hazel 
Crest, IL 60429; 312/798-6565. 


a 


The Packaging Specialists 


Ben Zeitman, Amador Foothill; Leon Sobon, Shenandoah Vineyards; Chris Benz, 
Winterbrook Winery; Jeff Meyers, Montevina Winery; Scott Harvey, Santino Winery; 
Art Dominguez, Alco Packaging. 


When the wineries in the Amador Valley decided to market their re- 
nowned Zinfandel wines in a proprietary bottle, they called on Alco 
Packaging, the Packaging Specialists. 


Scott Harvey, Winemaker at Santino Winery in Plymouth, California 
conceived the idea two years ago based upon a European concept. 


Alco Packaging participated in the proper bottle selection process and 
assisted several Amador Valley wineries in the development of special case 
designs. The net result, embossed bottles in attractive cases with projected 
annual sales of 150,000 cases. 


We are proud to have assisted these dedice’ »>d winemakers in making their 
creative idea a reality. 


ALCO Packaging 
@umm = 4" ALCO Standard Group 


1410 64th St. 
| —— Emeryville, CA 94608 ‘ 
em (415) 653-9474 Ebene Cle ave Bore 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 101 C+D 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I think the Healds had a very good idea when 
they decided to write a report on German 
Riesling, and it was certainly a wonderful deci- 
sion of yours to publish it. 

The way they treated the subject is remark- 
able, giving the producer a chance to talk about 
his estate and his wines, and to subject the 
wines to a tasting panel. 

This article will certainly give the reader a lot 
of information and is an excellent promotion 

. for Riesling. Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Friedel Bohn 
Burgermeister Anton Balbach 


Dear Editor: 

Many thanks for the excellent presentation of 
our wine estates Josefinengrund and Marien- 
hof in the March/April 1987 PW. 

We think it is very important to publish such 
information. Readers will be stimulated to 
think more about German winegrowing and 
to understand the problems and difficulties 
connected with this. 

Again, many thanks for your assistance. 
Yours faithfully, 

Walter Bitsch 
Franz Reh & Sohn 


Dear Editor: 

Craig Goldwyn has suggested that I write to 
PW concerning a recent gift to the Cornell 
University Libraries from Philip Wagner. Mr. 
Wagner, who owns the Boordy Nursery in 
Maryland, gave his working library to us for 
the purpose of helping the Geneva Experimen- 
tal Station Library to become a reference center 
for enology and viticulture that will compare 
favorably to the Shields Library at the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis. 

We are deeply honored that he has entrusted 
us with these materials. We believe, as Craig 
does, that Mr. Wagner, along with Charles 
Fournier and Konstantin Frank, is the found- 
ing father of eastern wine growing. In the 
years to come, I believe their contributions to 
this industry and to the economic vitality of 
our region will grow in importance as the 
quality of Eastern wines continues to improve. 

The collection itself is extensive. It ranges 
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from facsimiles of a Book of Wines by William 
Turner, 1568, a work known to have been used 
by Shakespeare, to winemaking reports by Ar- 
pad Haraszthy, to in-depth studies of the Bur- 
gundy wine trade by an economic geographer, 
to contemporary technical works on cloning. 

I believe your subscribers are people who 
would use our collection. Any assistance you 
could give in helping us spread the word 
would be deeply appreciated. I hope that in 
your own research you will not hesitate to call. 
We at the Cornell Libraries believe in support- 
ing research and the sharing of knowledge. I 
look forward to assisting you. 

Sincerely, 

Richard |. Truitt 

Library Development, University Libraries 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your thoughtful review of The 
Wines and Wineries of America’s Northwest (PW, 
Nov./Dec. 1986). You concisely and effectively 
captured the key features of the book as they 
apply to the interests of your readership. 

Let me also compliment you on your fine 
publication. I subscribe to many wine publica- 
tions. PRACTICAL WINERY is by far the most 
informative and useful. From my standpoint, 
the articles on winemaking and viticulture are 
especially interesting and helpful. 

Keep up the fine work! 

Best, 
Ted Jordan Meredith 
Nexus Press, Kirkland, WA 


SWK Filter Sheets take 
the Bugs out of Filtration 


SWK-SUPRA = 
Super Performance, 
Super Reliability 


SWK-SUPRA EK 

and 

SWK-SUPRA EK 1 

for reliable sterilizing 
Filtration without 
Membrane post-filtration 


SWK-SUPRA 80 

and 

SWK-SUPRA 50 

for best possible 
Membrane Protection 


SEN MACHINES INC. - U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FOR: 


@ SEITZ ENZINGER NOLL - Bottling and filtration equipment 
@ SEITZ FILTER WERKE - SWK Filter Sheets and Membranes 
@ MORLO - PVC heat-shrink capsules 

e@ ERBSLOEH, Geisenheim - Wine and Juice fining materials 
@ WILLMES - Tank and Universal presses 


SEli 


SEN MACHINES INC. 


3095 KERNER BLVD., SUITE G SAN RAFAEL, CA 94901-5480 
TELEPHONE: 415-457-5155 TELEX: 288978 


SUBSIDIARY OF SEITZ ENZINGER NOLL MASCHINENBAU AG AND SEITZ-FILTER-WERKE THEO & GEO SEITZ*BAD KREUZNACH, W.GERMANY 


Exclusive East Coast Representative: 


JUERGEN LOENHOLDT - R.D. 1, Route 14, Himrod, NY 14842 (607) 243-7568 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 304 
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Dear Editor: 

I would like to share some thoughts about the 
new tax act with PW readers and hopefully stir 
up some response. In my opinion, the old tax 
act acted as a subsidy to investors in farming in 
general and vineyards and wineries in particu- 
lar. This has led to overproduction in the U.S. 
just as similar subsidy programs have led to 
foreign overproduction. 

It seems to me that the death of tax shelters 
should have a drastic effect on the vineyard 
and winery scene. The question is how will 
that effect manifest itself, and how quickly? If 
you grant that the large number of limited 
partnerships and professional-owned wineries 
(i.e., doctor, dentist, lawyer, etc.) is a product of 
the old tax act, any change in the rules should 
cause rational investors to disinvest. 


My gut feeling is that, given the enormous in- 
vestment already in place, each entity will sit 
tight in the face of logic, and hope they will 
survive. There should be a period of wine 
price decline as managers clear inventory to 
improve cash flow and satisfy investors no 
longer enjoying the benefits of negative cash 
flow. 

Then, as tanks are refilled, the ugly head of 
rational economics will be seen peeking 
through the office door. Those wineries 
designed as tax shelters will either be restruc- 
tured, perhaps after bankruptcy, be accepted 
as a permanent ‘hobby’ drain on investors’ in- 
comes, or, inevitably, close. 

Implications for those of us who wish to sur- 
vive should be addressed just like grapegrow- 
ing, winemaking, and marketing. As a small 


‘We've been active 
in wine for 25 years. 


At Red Star we were the first to develop an active dry yeast for wine 
back in 1962. And we've been improving with age. 


Today, our fine line of Red Star Dry Wine Yeasts goes into more Domes- 
tic and European wines than any other dry yeast. You can select from 
five basic strains: Montrachet, Pasteur Champagne, California Cham- 
pagne, Flor Sherry and Epernay 2. 


And they're easy to use. Available in convenient 1 kg. tins and 10 kg. 
vacuum-packed foil bags, they may be quickly rehydrated in water or 
dispersed directly into the must. 


Then, to start a stuck fermentation, specify Red Star Yeast Nutrient. It 
is a pure high-potency autolyzed yeast that provides all the nutritional 
factors needed for growth and fermentation. 


For more information, contact the Fermentation 
Division, Universal Foods Corporation, or your | 
nearest Red Star distributor: WEST: Great West- [iy FA 
ern Chemical Co. EAST: Trupler-Clancy. CAN- 
ADA: C. B. Powell Ltd. 


433 East Michigan Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
Tel: (414) 271-1820. Telex: Domestic: 26842 International: 6878009 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 134 


Fermentation Division 
UNIVERSAL FOODS CORPORATION 


(3,000- to 5,000-gallon) winery, growing 
grapes and selling all our wine retail, Bain- 
bridge Island Winery was not designed to use 
the old tax law, and we resented subsidizing 
our tax-shelter competitors. The new irrigation 
law and expected increases in irrigation costs 
should also act to raise the value of the small 
vineyard owner’s primary assets: his back 
(now worth no more than the lowest-paid wor- 
ker’s) and his unirrigated land. 

All we need now is a national farm winery 
act to protect really small business and family 
farms. Wineries below 10,000 gallons, with no 
interstate sales, growing 75—90% of their own 
fruit, would pay less federal wine tax and, 
more importantly, pay an estimated quarterly 
wine tax and replace the monthly reports with 
a yearly filing. 

Two or three people growing grapes, making 
wine, and selling retail cannot spend precious 
time on government paperwork and survive. 
Also, wineries our size simply don’t generate 
enough tax dollars to justify government ad- 
ministrative costs. 

It is my understanding that federal monthly 
reports are designed to tell the giants of the 
wine industry who's selling what to whom. 
Small wineries don’t care about those statistics, 
and filling out the forms acts as a subsidy from 
the tiny to the giant, not to mention the in- 
creased administration costs to the gov- 
ernment. 

That’s all I can write now; my fingers are 
numb after all that pruning, and it’s light 
enough now to get dressed and get back out 
there on my knees in the mud. Best wishes to 
all the rest of the ‘little guys’ out there. Hope I 
made you think; looking forward to a bright 
future. Remember, ‘small is beautiful’. 
Sincerely, 

Gerard Bentryn 
Bainbridge Island Winery 
Bainbridge Island, WA 


In Memoriam 

The staff of Practical Winery is deeply sad- 
dened by the passing of Ralph B. Hutchinson, 
Ph.D., professor of economics at California 
State Polytechnic University, Pomona, in 
March, 1987. Dr. Hutchinson contributed 
many stories to PW, most recently ‘Parkway 
Grill’s Successful Wine Program’ (PW, 
Jan./Feb. 1987). His willingness to cooperate 
with tight deadlines and a rigorous editing 
process, along with his wit and good humor, 
will be sorely missed. 


Organize 
those copies... 


with PW binders. 
Send $5.00 + $2.00 
postage and handling 
per binder to: 
PRACTICAL WINERY 


15 Grande Pasco 
San Rafael, CA 94903 


Would you buy a watch from this man 
and expect to have him service it? 


Then why buy your winery equipment from 
people who aren’t equipment sales and service 
specialists? 


We don’t know a whole lot about corks, 
capsules, and lab testing—or watches, for that 
matter—but then, we have no desire to because 
we're equipment specialists, and we know a 
whole lot about that. 


We design, engineer, import, and supply 
quality winery equipment to winery 
people—and we install it, service it, and supply 
immediate replacement parts when you need 
them. 


We also answer emergency phone calls 24 
hours a day, and we're there as fast as we can 
to repair or replace non-functioning parts. 


No, we don’t sell our equipment at cost, 


but we’re there when you need us most: 
PROCESS ENGINEERS, INC., equipment 


specialists. 


PROCESS ENGINEERS, INC., 3329 Baumberg Ave., Hayward, CA 94545 (415) 782-5122 


11-Pr-Engineers SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTHS 115-116 + 233-234 
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The 
Wine Retailer 


Stan Hock 


Big Deals 


Maybe it’s just the scent of spring confusing my brain, but I 
can’t help thinking that the California wine industry is becom- 
ing more and more like major-league baseball. 

Major-league baseball? 

Well, think of it. In the past few years, there have been quite 
a few blockbuster deals — major trades, if you will—in which fa- 
mous ‘players’ in the wine world have moved from one cor- 
porate camp to another. Invariably, the new owners brag about 
what a vital addition to their ballclub the new acquisition will 
be, while the old owners apologetically explain that, because 
age is creeping up on them or because patronage is down, they 
can no longer afford to keep the star on the payroll. 


Reviewing the biggest deals of the past few years, we see that 
much of the action has occurred in the jug wine leagues. Last 
fall, National Distillers Corp., a power in the chemical world, 
traded longtime—albeit fading—superstar Almaden _ to 
Heublein, Inc., another corporate monolith with two big- 
league clubs of its own, Beaulieu and Inglenook. Ten days later, 
Heublein shocked the peanut gallery by selling all its wine 
holdings to Grand Metropolitan, a heavy hitter from the Brit- 
ish spirits league. 

The mighty House of Seagram is discarding all its minor- 
league franchises—the historic Paul Masson; the all-field, no- 
hit Taylor California Cellars; and the New York utility trio of 
Taylor, Gold Seal, and Great Western. Seagram will retain its 
major-league clubs—Sterling, Monterey Vineyards, and the 
sparkling Domaine Mumm. 


Of course, this hectic inter-league trading has not been con- 
fined to the bulk end of the standings. The action’s been heavy 
among the smaller, elite clubs, too. 


The trend began several years ago when Japan’s Suntory Cor- 
poration (acting through its American franchise, Suntory In- 
ternational) bought Chateau St. Jean, Sonoma’s glamor team of 
the 1970s. Then U.S. Tobacco Company (talk about your chewy 
tannins!), already with slugging Ste. Michelle of Washington 
in the fold, dealt for Conn Creek and Villa Mt. Eden of Napa, 
two phenoms of the 1970s which have never quite fulfilled 
their early potential. 


The truly startling transaction, however, occurred on the last 
day of 1986. The partners of Ridge Vineyards in Cupertino, 
CA, announced that they were selling their operation lock, 
stock, and—yes—barrels to a gigantic Japanese pharmaceutical 
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firm named Otsuka. Ridge fans were stunned. Here was the 
Babe Ruth of boutique wineries, the sultan of single-vineyard 
Zinfandels, selling out to—the Japanese? Needless to say, more 
than a few Ridge zealots have been crying in their Zins ever 
since. 

What's going on here? Is the California wine trade to be swal- 
lowed whole by the corporate world, by foreign companies 
awash in cash? 

Will we soon need visas to open bottles of our own wine? 


Taking the Long View 


It’s not hard to understand what’s behind all the transactions 
in the bulk end of the market. Like Pillsbury and Coca-Cola 
before them, National Distillers and Seagram discovered that 
selling jug wine is a good way to lose lots of money quickly. 
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There are two reasons for this, one old, one new. The old one 
is called Gallo, the looming giant of the jug wine market, be- 
fore whom all challengers dissipate both their confidence and 
their capital. The new one is the currently sorry state of jug 
wine sales, a result of radically-changing patterns of wine con- 
sumption. 

Anti-alcohol sentiment, the wine cooler craze, and the pen- 
chant of affluent baby boomers to trade up to inexpensive 
varietal wines have all put the crunch on jug wine producers. 
Factor in the unabating might of the Gallo brothers, and you've 
got a powerful incentive for erstwhile optimists to flee the bulk 
end of the wine business. 

But why then does a foreign company like Grand Metropoli- 
tan enter the fray? The answer probably is that they have a 
different view of the trade. As one well-connected industry an- 
alyst told me, ‘They [foreign companies] come in with much 
more realistic expectations. They see the American wine mar- 
ket as being in an embryonic stage, and they’re much more 
prepared to wait for a return on their investments.” 

Okay, North American companies are fleeing the bulk end of 
the wine market because it’s not very profitable right now, and 
foreign companies are moving in because they believe that the 
spoils go to the patient. It’s also easy to guess why owners of 
smaller wineries sell out to big corporations. As with Ridge, 
the principals got older and burnt out, the kids aren't in- 
terested in picking up the torch (the Zins of the fathers are not 
visited upon the sons), and the big money proves hard to 
resist. 

Thus, the most intriguing question is: What are big corpora- 
tions seeking when they buy small wineries? It’s hard to be- 
lieve that the year-end balance sheets of Suntory or Otsuka are 
going to look much different because they own wineries in 
California. What's in it for them? 


Prestige Factor 


After talking to principals at the aforementioned wineries, it’s 
clear that the answer is prestige, or what we might call the 
‘jewel in the crown’ syndrome. Large companies already in- 
volved in the wine and/or food business purchase small, high- 
quality wineries in order to enhance their reputations in the 
field. It’s a stab at class by association. 

“There were three large companies [including Otsuka] that 
were interested in purchasing Ridge,” said Paul Draper, 
winemaker and partner. “The other two were already in the 
wine business, and they were primarily interested in maximiz- 
ing what Ridge has—they were interested in producing larger 
quantities of Montebello Cabernet. I think that for them, it 
would have been primarily a financial move, in terms of how 
we would fit into their profit structure, but it also would have 
lent prestige to their other brands. 

“With Otsuka, prestige was the main factor. Otsuka is a 
privately-held and family-controlled company, and its president 
is a serious wine buff, an avid collector who has a 2,000-case 
winery in Japan. For him, buying Ridge was like purchasing a 
collector’s item. It was a personal decision, not part of their to- 
tal corporate profit picture.” 

Dan Gustafson, Chateau St. Jean’s national sales manager, 
confirms that the prestige factor played a major role in Sun- 
tory’s purchase of Chateau St. Jean. “Chateau St. Jean 
represents quality; it adds to their [Suntory’s] image,” Gustaf- 
son says. ‘They're very proud to own it.” 

Suntory is a diversified multinational company with interests 
in restaurants, pharmaceutical, spirits, beer, soft drinks, and 
wine. Interestingly, the company’s founder was a wine mer- 
chant who, in 1907, introduced Akadama plum wine, still 
Japan's best-selling wine. Since then, Suntory has become a 
major beer and whiskey manufacturer (it owns two of the 
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New ownership has implemented a new label for Conn Creek. 


world’s top ten liquor brands), the largest holder of vineyards 
in Japan and owner of one of its largest wineries. It is also 
Japan’s foremost importer of American beer and wine. In 
short, the company’s in the alcohol business in a big way, so it’s 
not surprising that it sought an American ‘jewel in the crown’. 

“Suntory wanted a presence in this country,” Gustafson adds. 
“They searched for a long time, looking for a winery with a 
proven reputation for quality. They found that in Chateau St. 
Jean.” 


Profit Opportunities 


A corporation may buy a small winery for the prestige it con- 
fers, but that doesn’t mean profitability is not a factor. Allen 
Shoup, president of Chateau Ste. Michelle, was the instigator of 
U.S. Tobacco’s purchase of Conn Creek and Villa Mt. Eden, 
and he’s frank about the primary motive for the purchase. 

“Profit opportunity is the bottom line,’ Shoup says. “There’s 
a growing demand for fine wine in this country, a continual 
growth of the fine wine market.’ 

Exploiting this market, however, can be an expensive proposi- 
tion, according to Shoup. “If you’re going to be a successful 
player in the American wine business, you need to have a 
strong sales organization, which is very expensive. So we’ve 
tried to expand our portfolio in order to amortize the cost of 
that organization over a larger base.” 

With the Chateau Ste. Michelle and Columbia Crest brands 
(plus Farron Ridge, a second label of Ste. Michelle), Shoup’s in- 
ternational sales and marketing organization now has 675,000 
cases of Washington State wine to sell. By comparison, Conn 
Creek’s 30,000 cases seem like small potatoes, yet Shoup main- 
tains that “if properly managed, Conn Creek can be run very 
profitably. There will always be a very real demand for status 
and prestige in this business.” 


But Will They Change? 


As a fine wine merchant, I instinctively react with trepidation 
to the news that a winery like Ridge or Conn Creek has been 
sold to a big corporation. One expects the worst: a sudden dou- 
bling of production, a retreat from experimentation and sin- 
gularity, a vulgarization of the brand. 

Not surprisingly, the wineries insist that these anxieties are 
groundless. “We will change nothing,” says Draper, who's 
staying on at Ridge. “We'll have the same wines, the same peo- 
ple, the same marketing. Profits will be plowed back into the 
winery.” 

Gustafson reports changes at St. Jean have been minimal. 
“Sure, there have been some changes, but you would expect 
that. They mainly have to do with our methods of reporting. 
Our current production (180,000 cases) may increase by 2— 
5%, but that’s all. Suntory takes a long-term view; it feels that 
this winery has a track record. Growth will be small, because 
the company is more interested in efficiency of production.” 

Allen Shoup does intend to increase Conn Creek’s production 
to about 75,000 cases, but he says that, to this point, there have 
been few changes in the winery’s personnel or winemaking 
philosophy. 

I hope these assurances mean that my worst fears are ground- 
less, that the corporations’ scooping up of some of our finest 
small wineries really are paragons of benevolence, fervently 
committed to quality. 

If so, it means that my nightmare vision of the California 
wine label of the future was not prophetic. It read: 

Napa Valley Cabernet 
Made and Bottled in South Korea. 


_ Filter Aids 


_. Manville—recognized world- 
wide as the wine industry's 
leading supplier of quality 
diatomaceous earth filter aids. 


For information on our full 
product line, service and 
technical expertise, call for 
your nearest sales represent- 
ative or distributor toll free. Or 
contact Manville, Filtration & 
Minerals, P.O. Box 5108, 
Denver, CO 80217. 


Manville: Our goal is to be 
your very best supplier. 


Manville 


1-800-243-8160 
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Genencor enzymes 


Clearly Better 


Call us. Well tell you why. 


GENEN-COR 


Genencor, Inc, 180 Kimball Way, South San Francisco, California 94080, (415) 588-3475 
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GRAPEGROWING 


Benefits of Cover Crops [M/A85] 
Benefits of Leaf Removal, | [M/A86] 
Benefits of Leaf Removal, II [M/J86] 
Burgundian Viticulture: 
Climate [J/F85]* 
Methods, Part | [M/A86] 
Methods, Part Il [J/A86]* 
Methods, Part III [J/F87] 
Soils [M/J85] 
Vine Varieties, Part | [S/O85] 
Vine Varieties, Part Il [N/D85] 
Canes or Cordons for Premium Grapes? [S/O85] 
Carneros District Expansion [M/A86] 
Close Vine Spacing, |: Pros & Cons [M/J86] 
Close Vine Spacing, Il: Sterling Vineyards [J/A86]* 


* Control of Grape Powdery Mildew [M/A87] 


Creating a Microclimate [M/J85] 

Crop Prediction Techniques [J/A85]* 
Determining Grape Maturity [J/A84]* 
Determining Vine Nutrients [M/J85] 

Drainage Improves Cakebread Vineyard [M/A83] 
Drip Irrigation Guidelines for Vineyards [J/F87] 
Grafting Techniques [W/A85] 

High Yields = High Quality? [M/J86] 

Managing Vidal Blanc Grapevines [S/O86] 
Modified Trellising Improves Grape Quality [)/F87] 
Night Hand Harvesting [M/J85] 

Optimizing Vineyard Nitrogen Fertilization [J/F86] 
Phosphorus Deficiency in Vineyards [M/J86] 
Pierce's Disease in Sonoma County [S/O85] 
Potassium Balance in Vines [J/F85]* 

Pruning Safety [N/D85] 

Seeding/Maintaining a Cover Crop [S/O85] 
Sterling’s Diamond Mountain Ranch [N/D85] 
Successful Trellising at Callaway [M/A86] 

Trials and Yields of Fenn Valley Vineyards [N/D86] 
Weather Stations Assist Growers [M/A87] 

Weed Control Simplified [S/O85] 


WINEMAKING 


Applications of Pectinases [M/J84] 
Autolysis at Vichon Winery [//A83] 
Bentonite [M/J84] 
Burgundian Vinification of Chardonnay [M/J84] 
Chardonnay Techniques Surveyed [N/D86] 
Commercial Sterilization of Wine Corks [M/A83] 
Grape Flavor and Wine Quality [S/O85] 
Coping with Stuck Fermentations [J/F84] 
Describing Wine Structure Clearly [)/F86] 
Electrical Distribution Problems, | [M/A87] 
French Techniques of Cap Management [J/F84] 
How to Order a Wine Tank [M/J85] 
Inoculums for Malolactic Fermentation [M/A83] 
J.Lohr Implements Reverse Osmosis [M/J86] 
Juice Bentonite Fining [M/J85] 
Life Among the Malolactics [M/J84] 
Making Fermentation Decisions [J/A85]* 
Malolactic Bacteria Present Technology [M/J84] 
Méthode Champenoise: 

Cultivar Selections [J/A85]* 

Cuvée Filtration [M/J86] 

First Releases Evaluated [N/D86] 

Juice Treatments [N/D85] 

Malolactic Fermentation [J/F86] 

Pressurage [S/O85] 

Viticultural Considerations [M/J85] 
Méthode Charentaise [S/O85] 
Monitoring Sugar Per Berry [J/A84]* 
Must/Wine pH = Quality [J/F84] 
New Press Installations [J/F86] 
New Techniques at Christian Brothers [M/J83] 


Purchasing A Wine Press [M/A85] 

Refrigeration: Ammonia or Freon? [M/A83] 

Riesling: Grape Varieties and Wine Styles [J/A83] 

Selecting A Pump: Designs & Options [M/J84] 

Selecting Waste System Designers [J/A86]* 

Sluggish and Stuck Fermentations [N/D83]* 

Sources of Reinfection at Bottling [J/F84] 

SO,: Limits of Our Understanding [M/J84] 

Sterile Bottling [N/D83]* 

Sterile Filter Myths & Fables [M/J83] 

Theories and Uses of Fining Agents [J/F83]* 

Understanding, Controlling pH and TA [M/J83] 

Whole Cluster Pressing of White Grapes [M/J83] 

Winemakers’ Database: Information Retrieval 
Simplified [N/D86] 

Yeast Hulls [M/J85] 


VARIETAL REPORTS 


Chambourcin: Cedar HilleChaddsfordeHillcrest¢ 
NaylorePresque Isle®St Juliane Tewksbury 
Truluck [J/A85]* 

Chardonnay: Amity*Byrd*Cedar HilleDomaine 
LaurierEstrella RivereEyrieeGlenorae 
Gold SealeHargraveelron HorseeMarkkoe 
MeredytheParsons CreekePreston®Sakonnete 
Spring MountaineSte.Chapellee Trefethene 
Wagner®*Herman J. Weimer®ZD [M/J83] 

Chardonnay: Acacia®Chateau St.JeaneGrgich 
HillseKistlereLa Crema Vinera®Charles 
OrtmaneSonoma Vineyards [M/J82]* 

Chenin Blanc: Boeger®Callaway*Durney* HMR 
eKenwoodeKionaeC.Krug*McDowell Valley 
J.PedroncelliePine Ridge*San Pasqual {)/F83]* 

Fruit Wine: Berrywine PlantationseFllendalee 
Fenn ValleyeGood HarboreHoneywoode 
Kirkpatrick CellarseLeelanau*Nashoba Valleye 
Oak KnollePaul ThomaseSummerhill [M/A83] 

Gewurztraminer: AmityeBalverne® Columbia 
EvenseneFelton EmpireeGundlach Bundschue 
Grand Cru*Hacienda®Hinzerling *Monterey 
VineyardeLouis M.MartinieNavarroe}.Phelpse 
Chateau St.Jean [J/A83] 

Merlot: Clos du ValeDuckhorneKnudsen Erathe 
FirestoneeGundlach BundschueHargravee 
KeenaneLouis M.MartinieRutherford Hille 
Chateau Ste.Michellee Sterling eSt.Francis [M/A83] 

Muscat: Eyrie*JekelePat PaulseneR.Pecota® 
QuadyeSan PasqualeShenandoah(CA) [M/J86] 

New Zealand: Cooks/McWilliams* Coopers 
Creek DelegatseMatawheroeMortone 
Nobiloe Temata [N/D86] 

Pinot Blanc: Chalone*Congress Springs 
Fetzer*Jekele).LohreWente [S/O82]* 

Pinot Noir: Amity*Columbia*Elk CoveeEyriee 
Knudsen EratheOak KnollePonzi [N/D82]* 

Pinot Noir(CA): Acacia®Beaulieue Calera 
Carneros Creek*Domaine Laurier ®Fricke 
La Crema Vinera®Louis M.Martinie 
Santa Cruz Mtn. [N/D83]* 

Riesling: Elk CoveeFirestone*Fenn Valleye 
Glenora*Gold SealeGreenwood RidgesHillcrests 
Hinzerling ¢JekelePrestone Smith-Madronee 
Sakonnet [M/J84] 

Riesling (Germany): Burgermeister®Josefinen- 
grundeMarienhof* Weingut Egon MullereC.von 
Schubert’scheneFrieherr Langwerth von 
SimmerneFreiherr von Sweirlein [M/A87] 

Sauvignon Blanc: Creston ManoreInglenook 
Martin Bros.e¢R.MondavieSilveradoe Simi [M/J85] 


Sauvignon Blanc: Callaway®).CareyeDry Creeke 
MontevinaePreston(CA)*J.Phelps¢Sokol 
Blosser ® Sterling *Stonegate® Ventana [J/A82]* 

Sauvignon Blanc: Brander eBeringer® Cakebreade 
Hart®HuscheJ.LohreKonoctieR.PecotaeSan 
Pasquale ShenandoaheR.Stemmler®Zaca Mesa 
[S/O083}* 

Semillon: Ch.Ste.Michellee Columbiae Congress 
SpringseMontevinaeR.Pepie Wente [J/F85]* 

Seyval: Boordy®Cedar HilleFenn Valleye 
Glenora*MeredytheMontbrayeMt.Pleasante 
NayloreNissleyeRolling VineyardseSt Juliane 
Wickham [J/A84]* 

Shiraz-Syrah: Bonny DooneEstrella River 
Hardy’seKnight’seMcDowell ValleyeOrlandoe 
Qupée).Phelpse Taltarni [S/O84] 

Vidal: Stephen BahneBoordy*Chalet Debonnée 
Fenn ValleyeFranklin HilleGreat Westerne 
HillebrandeInniskillineMt.PleasanteReife 
Sakonnet [S/O86] 

Whole Berry Fermentation: Amity*Alexis Baillye 
J.LohreR.Pecota [J/F84] 


PURCHASING GUIDES 


Barrels— Coopers and Brokers [M/J82]* 
Computer Software [S/O86] 

Corks [M/A82]* 

Crushing and Destemming Equipment [)/F87] 
Diatomaceous Earth [M/J83] 

Fining Agents [N/D82]* 

Plate & Frame Filter Media [M/J83] 
Plate & Frame Filters [M/J83] 

Pressure Leaf Filters [J/A83] 

Pumps [M/A87] 

Secondary Closures [M/J85] 

Stainless Steel Tank Doors [M/J86] 
Steam and Pressure Cleaners [M/]86] 
Steel Barrel Racks [M/A82] 

TwoWay Mobile Radios [J/F86] 

Wine Hose [J/A86]* 

Wine Cases (Wood) [S/O85] 

Yeast and Malolactic Starters [J/A85]* 


MARKETING 

Attitude is Key to Wine Sales [M/A87] 

John Ash's Approach to Wine with Food [J/A86]* 
Fetzer Grows with Demand [J/F86] 

Marketing Techniques at Balverne Vnyds [J/F87] 
Parkway Grills Successful Wine Program [J/F87] 
Restaurant’s Success with N.Y. Wines [N/D85] 
Sales Techniques at Wooden Angel [N/D86] 
Selling Wine to Restaurants [J/A86]* 
Single-Serving Bottles [J/A86]* 

Successful Wine Sales at Nepenthe [S/O86] 
Two Faces of White Zinfandel [N/D85] 


FINANCE 


Contingency Planning [M/A87] 

Economics of Producing Chardonnay [J/A84]* 
Estate Planning [J/A85]* 

Grape Cost Determination [J/A85]* 

Making Credible Financial Forecasts [M/A86] 
Sources of Finance [M/A85] 

Strategic Business Plans, | [J/F86] 

Strategic Business Plans, II [M/J86] 

Strategic Business Plans, Ill [S/O86] 

Wine Unit Costs: Whys, Whats, & Hows [M/85] 


Levy Ce) Systems 


A DIVISION OF S. LEVY, INC. 


CON 


NTROLLER 


‘‘Makes Wine Temperature Control 
A Breeze!’ 


bf) 


Proven reliable computer system offers customized temperature control for tank and cold 
rooms. The system alerts the operator of any equipment or temperature problems. In- 
dividual tank control provides flexibility for the various wine processes. And the multiplex- 
ing signal reduces installation costs. The flexible system design allows custom automation 
to fit your winery. 


FEATURES: e Monitors glycol temperature to limit 
e Displays and controls tank temperatures. under-cooling of tanks. 
e Controls tank valves for jacket cooling. e Simple adjustment to disable tank for 
e Simple to use operator pushbuttons. sterilization. 
¢ Water-tight industrial enclosure for 
computer. OPTIONS: 
¢ Low cost for future expansion. * Displays and controls cold room 
¢ Displays/alarms any temperature temperature. 
problems. e Monitoring and control from a remote 
e Control by battery-powered multiplexers location. 
during power outages. e Auto/home dialing ability for any 
problem. 


e Interfaces with a personal computer. 
e Printer port with time adjustable report 
generation. 


e Monitoring and control of temperatures, 
pressures, or liquid levels in the plant. 


Call Jim Hench for more information or a demonstration at your winery. 


Levy (R) Systems 


A DIVISION OF S. LEVY, INC. 
3425 SOUTH BASCOM AVENUE, CAMPBELL, CA 95008 


(408) 371-4466 
SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTHS 506-507 
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) In The Cellar 


Jake Lorenzo 


Editor's note: Jake and I were at a Giants’ game the other day. After 
three beers, I felt confident enough to admit to him, “You know, Jake, 
the real reason I moved from L.A. to the Bay area was because | 
couldn't stand the Dodgers.” Jake gave me a thoughtful look and re- 
. plied, “L.A. will be Superior some day.” Superior to what, I wasn't 
sure, and it seemed like a funny thing to say at a Giants’ game, but 
I decided what the heck, maybe it was the Hornitos, so I raised a fresh 
beer and said, “I'll drink to that.” 


Superior sits ugly and dusty on a spectacular box canyon pla- 
teau. The rock mountain mesa behind Superior thrusts up- 
ward into the crystal-blue Arizona sky. Even now, you have to 
blink away the vision of Apache warriors atop the mesa. 

To the left, as you enter the town, stands the long, flat moun- 
tain of tailings. Excreted from the copper mining process, they 
sit, an ugly reminder of the town’s life blood. The copper mine 
fueled Superior. Men would load themselves into the rusty 
metal elevators and descend into Arizona hell. They would es- 
cape ten hours later dirty and dehydrated. The Superior cop- 
per miner could pound down six beers after his shift and not 
even get a buzz. 

The copper miners were hard, tough, proud men who did 
their work and earned their pay every day. In the heat and 
darkness of the pit, they couldn't see that copper pennies were 
worthless, that telephone companies had abandoned copper 
wire for fiber optics. 

The corporate executives gave the miners seven days’ notice 
when they closed the mine. Dumped them, like copper tail- 
ings, to sit and rot. Superior died three years ago. 

kK 


I was in Arizona for spring training. Baseball’s idyllic rebirth. 
Rising like a phoenix from the ashes of the past season, each 
team convinced that this will be the year. 

Spring training was tennis in the mornings, ice-cold beers by 
the pool at 11 a.m., more beer, peanuts and hot dogs at the 
game while the best hecklers in the world worked themselves 
into shape. After an afternoon swim, it was out for a fine, inex- 
pensive steak dinner made great by a vintage bottle brought 
from Sonoma and served for the ridiculous corkage of $2.00. 


This year was different. The snowbirds have come to settle, 
ripping out the orange groves to put in their condos, motels, 
trailer parks, and fast-food restaurants. The games are sell- 
outs. The hecklers are gone, replaced by drunken college kids. 
People argue for hot dogs and fight over beers. Another of life’s 
treasures relegated to a fond memory. 

So instead of going to the Giants’ game, I drove the 50 miles 
from Phoenix to Superior. I met an old friend from a past life 
and we talked of fond memories. We drove through the tunnel 
to Oak Flats. We admired the incredible rock formations in the 
pass and watched them take ghostly shape in the aftermath of 
a bloody sunset. We ended up in the XXX Bar at quitting time. 

The bar filled up. My friend introduced me to the men of Su- 
perior. They remain hard, tough, and proud. One after an- 
other, we met, spoke, and drank. Beers piled up in front of us 
five and six deep as new friends bought round after round. 

I ended up in a stupor on a stool next to Grr. Grr was a 
mechanic, a damn good one, he told me often. He hadn’t 
shaved for a few days. He wore working clothes and boots like 
a cellar rat. His watch cap was pulled low over his eyes. “I 
drink beer and whiskey,” explained Grr, “but when I’m out to 
dinner with my lady, I like some wine, some good wine.” 

The next day, on the ride back to Phoenix, I thought about Su- 
perior and Grr and that bottle of wine. If a damn good 
mechanic in a town as remote as Superior is going to drink 
wine, if he’s going to make the magic in that bottle part of the 
magic in his life, then the future burns bright for California 
and the wine industry. 

If liquor salesmen, who appear to be congenitally unable to 
sell wine, don’t catch on soon, then they’Il be like the copper 
miners in Superior. They’ll wake up one morning wondering 
when their pennies became worthless. 

If people in Sonoma and Napa and the other rare and great 
growing regions of the world don’t recognize how special a life 
viticulture and winemaking provide, then they are doomed to 
see condominiums and shopping centers planted in their pre- 
cious soil. Soon the few vineyards left will be no more than 
that mountain of copper tailings alongside Superior: another 
of life’s treasures relegated to fond memory. 

Later, sitting by the pool in the hot Arizona sun, sipping on 
a half-pint of Hornitos, I was hit with a vision that made me 
laugh out loud. In my mind’s eye, I see Grr ride into Sonoma 
dressed as an Apache warrior on a bright white horse. He puts 
piles of money and sacks of copper pennies in front of greedy 
businessmen in clown suits. He buys the McDonald’s and has 
it torn down. Grr says, “This land is too valuable to plant fast- 
food restaurants. This land was meant for grapes.” 


Grr, I like your style. 
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 MWNaisc Tou Sialttiiatt:s 


We design and fabricate 
high quality tanks 


PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 3621 Spokane, WA 99220 


In Wash 1-800-572-3709 
Outside WA 1-800-541-3601 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 418 B 


Our full line of fixed 
top and variable 
capacity wine tanks 
have impressed 
winemakers from 
coast to coast. 

Our quality control in 
manufacturing and 
competitive costs to 
customers are two 
reasons to call us for 
more information. 
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| Winery Water 
 & Waste 
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Toxics Everywhere 

It is strange how the word ‘toxic’ has slipped into our vocabu- 
lary with ever-increasing frequency, as public consciousness is 
gradually elevated about the poisons that seem to be every- 
where. There is even a ‘Ghostbusters‘type movie available in 
our local video store called ‘The Toxic Avenger’. 

The federal government has enacted a number of landmark 
laws which seek to protect us from man-made and natural 
toxins: the Toxic Substances Control Act, the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, and the 
Solid Waste Reclamation and Recovery Act. 

In early November, 1985, California voters overwhelmingly 
approved an anti-toxics initiative which, among other things, 
would require the state to publish a list of chemicals known to 
cause cancer or reproductive toxicity. It will be similar to the 
U.S. EPA’s toxic dump inventory, which identifies pieces of con- 
taminated real estate that were definitely to be avoided. 

While California's ‘toxic substance list’ may mean something 
to an organic chemist, it seems to me that the average Califor- 
nian is going to find it difficult to know whether he has en- 
countered 1,3-5 trimethylbenzene or dibromochloromethane or 
any other of the hundreds of toxic substances that will be on 
the list. 


+ Offering a complete range of 
professional design services 
r including master planning. 


We all know when we have been affected by second-hand cig- 
arette smoke or pesticide drift from flying crop dusters, but 
these other rather impressive poisons are going to be difficult 
to avoid if they are, in fact, abundant in our environment. I 
harken back to a more blissful era, when we only worried 
about transmittable diseases and avoided only those things 
that had a skull and crossbones on the label. 

In the early 1970s, I became involved in large-scale field test- 
ing of the re-use of municipal sewage sludge for reclamation, 
improvement, and fertilization of agricultural soils. As part of 
our research and reporting, a number of scientifically strong, 
epidemiological studies were cited, which described the appar- 
ent health of workers and technicians who worked daily with 
sewage, sewage sludge, and sewage screenings.! 

The workers were, with several exceptions, remarkably free 
from diseases. Those whose health records did show typhoid, 
cholera, and hepatitis had usually had some unusual ex- 
posure, like falling into a sewage aeration tank or being 
sprayed with sewage sludge from a faulty pump seal.! Some- 
how, those findings gave me some degree of confidence in 
working with materials that were known to contain pathogens 
and poisons, if reasonable care were exercised in handling 
them. 

All of that confidence was recently shaken when I read an ar- 
ticle describing the untimely deaths of several NFL football 
players from Lou Gehrig’s Disease. One of the common 
threads in all of the epidemiological work done thus far to ex- 
plain the coincidence of the rare disease among football team- 
mates (normal occurrence 1 in 100,000 population) on the same 
team, was the fact that the turf upon which the players prac- 
ticed and played was fertilized with sewage sludge. The other 
commonality was the rather widespread use of steroids in the 
1960s among NFL players to build up and augment body 
strength. I’m hoping selfishly for the steroid connection as the 
culprit in this tragic medical mystery. 

No one can escape being exposed at some time to some of the 
potentially harmful chemicals, energy sources, and microbio- 
logical pathogens that are found in most places on our planet. 
For example, I still heat my cold coffee in our microwave oven 
and stand in front of it defiantly. I often wonder if the elec- 
tromagnetic radiation or the caffeine will eventually be my 
undoing. 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS TO HELP 
YOU PRODUCE QUALITY WINE 
AT MANAGEABLE COST 


NOW WITH TWO INTEGRATED IBM PC SYSTEMS 


WINERY INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
Case Goods Inventory, Order Entry and Invoicing, Sales Analysis, 
Payables, Receivables, and General Ledger. 


WINERY PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
Crush, Blend, Percent Composition and History, Tank Ingredients, 
Wine Chemistry, Barrel, Cost Analysis, Grower Contracts, and 
Government Forms. 


DATA CONSULTING ASSOCIATES 
18000 COLEMAN VALLEY ROAD, OCCIDENTAL, CA 95465 
707-763-6224 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 129 
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ards in Wastewater Treatment Systems’. Water Pollution Con- 
trol Federation Newsletter. November 1973. 


Flow Measurement 


Metering 


Somewhere in your winery, a flow meter is probably clicking 
away, recording the volume of water that passes through the 
device. Also, it is likely that your flow recorder may be whir- 
ring, humming, or emitting no sound at all. The types and 
various applications of meters are the subject of this column. 
The March/April 1987 PW ‘Winery Water & Waste’ column dis- 

- cussed the requirements for wastewater system monitoring and 
included flow rate and volume as a key item to be measured. 

Normally, this subject would not rate a serious discussion, but 
in recent years electronic, magnetic, and sonic flow meters 
have entered the marketplace, and it is important to know that 
devices other than a simple oscillating disk-type meter are 
available for a wide variety of flow measurement applications. 


Fundamentals 


Of greatest importance to wineries is the measurement of 
potable water into the winery. If there are subdivisions of flow 
within the winery into process, sanitary flushing, landscap- 
ing, and culinary uses, and the subsequent wastestreams are 
also subdivided for treatment and disposal, then the placement 
of the meter within the potable water pipe network to measure 
the use component of interest is of great importance. 

From a pure hydraulics standpoint, if it is possible to deter- 
mine the velocity of the fluid and the geometry of the convey- 
ance or conduit (stream, ditch, pipe, or flume), then flow rate 
can be calculated. 

Rough field measurements of streams are often made by not- 
ing the time it takes for a stick to pass a given measured reach. 
Then, knowing the approximate geometry of the stream and 
the distribution of velocity in a horizontal and vertical sense, 
the rate of flow or stream discharge can be determined. For 
something as small as a hose, a 5-gal bucket and a stop watch 


PRODUCTION 


and 


PROCESSING 


equipment — supplies — service 
for the wine industry 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 


Robert Ellsworth Robert Brakesman 
1219 Main Street, St. Helena, CA 94574 
707— 963-9681 ¢ TWX 510—746-6176 
write for our free catalogue 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 301C 


| WINE BARREL RACKS 


“WE RACK THEM UP" 


WESTERN CRADLE 
WS 29-2-7” 
for BORDEAUX 
BARRELS 
WS 32-2-7” 
for BURGUNDY 
BARRELS 


7” FORKLIFT OPEN- 
ING-CENTER BARS 


WESTERN CRADLE 

WS 29-2-3” 

for BORDEAUX 
BARRELS 

WS 32-2-3” 

for BURGUNDY 
BARRELS 

3" FORKLIFT OPEN- 

ING-OUTSIDE BARS 


Z, EASTERN CRADLE 
sat <a WS 29-2-7” 

er. for BORDEAUX 
co" BARRELS 
WS 32-2-7" . 
for BURGUNDY 

BARRELS 


7" FORKLIFT OPEN- 
ING-CENTER BARS 


WESTERN CRADLE 

WS 29-4-3" 

for BORDEAUX 
BARRELS 

WS 32-4-3” 

for BURGUNDY 
BARRELS 


Special size racks, for two, three or four barrels, 
can be manufactured to your specifications. All 
racks are Powder Epoxy Coated for Long Life, Stain 
Resistance, and ease of Sanitizing. Standard 
Colors are Beige and Gray. However, special colors 
are available on request. 


CALL US TODAY FOR PRICES 


WESTERN (_] SQUARE 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1621 No. Broadway ¢ Stockton, CA 95205 


(209) 944-0921 


TOLL FREE LINES 
Outside Calif. 


(800) 367-7810 


In California 


(800) 367-8383 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 222 
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could very quickly give you the rate of flow from a hose within 
the winery. 

Most open-channel flow (non-pressure sewers, ditches, cul- 
verts, streams, spillways, etc.) situations require the measure- 
ment of stage or level at a given control point, again where the 
geometry and cross-sectional area of the wetted section are 
known. So-called stage recorders are employed for level 
change measurement. They generally consist of a float attached 
to a rotary drum upon which a calibrated data sheet is at- 
tached. A timeclock-driven pen recorder moves across the 
drum scribing the stream level. 

“Bubblers” are also used to measure level or stage. A tank of 
compressed air or nitrogen is used to release a constant stream 
of bubbles from the bottom of the control section to the free- 
water surface. The back pressure, as measured on a recording 


PREMIUM 
GRAPES 
AND WINES 


White Varieties Chardonnay 
Chenin Blanc 
French Colombard 
Gewurztraminer 
Grey Riesling 
Sauvignon Blanc 
Pinot Blanc 
Semillon 
Sylvaner 
White Riesling 


Black Varieties Cabernet Sauvignon 
Gamay 

Gamay Beaujolais 
Merlot 

Petite Sirah 

Pinot Noir 
Zinfandel 


Wines 


Grapes, Must, Juice 
or Wines 


Call Now For Specific Information 


VATE Ye EAN RIVES AY Gri Eas 


242 Fourth Street, P.O. Box 1900, Greenfield, CA 93927 408/674-2220 


pressure gauge, is calibrated to the depth of water. Bubblers are 
also often used to keep track of water levels in deep wells 
where well ‘drawdown’ during use is of interest. 

Finally, adapting meters to sewers and the measurement of 
sewage flow are the most difficult metering tasks that a winery 
might encounter. A manhole is usually selected as the site for 
installing instrumentation. Stock items available for installa- 
tion are so-called ‘flumes’ of various sizes, materials, and ca- 
pacities that can be adapted to an existing manhole. A stage 
recorder or bubbler is needed for level measurement in the 
‘throat’ of the flume. 


Metering Pipes Flowing Full 


A large number of devices capable of measuring flow are cur- 
rently on the market and reflect the use of microprocessors and 
exotic physical phenomena like the Doppler effect or shift 
(based on the same principles as the sonic contraptions that 
‘ping’ you when you are exceeding the speed limit and print 
out for the patrolman not only your velocity, but your height, 
weight, and sexual preference). 

Without going into great detail about the function or relative 
merits of each device, there are several guiding principles that 
might govern your selection of one device over another: 

Price The difference in cost from the simplest to the most 
complex meter with remote signal generation and recording 
capability (both of which can perform the same metering) is 
probably from 500—600%. 

Reliability A unit with a pulsating transducer has a higher 
probability of malfunction than a simple oscillating disk-type 
meter. 

Table I lists the many metering devices that are available. A 
manufacturer’s representative should be sought by the winery 
to determine the best unit for the given metering application. 
Accuracy, limitations (if any), and flow range are necessary in- 
puts before the selection is made. 

Table I 
Metering Choices for Pipes Flowing Full 
1) Differential Pressure 4) Oscillatory 
Orifice Vortex Shedding 


Venturi Tube Fluidic 
Flow Nozzles and Tubes 5) Positive Displacement 
Pitot Tubes 6) Target 
Elbows 7) Turbine 
2) Magnetic 8) Ultrasonic 
3) Mass Transit Time 
Coriolis 9) Variable Area 


Units of Measurement 


Unfortunately, it appears that the U.S. experiment with con- 
version to metric units has been shelved. You are safe in select- 
ing a meter for the foreseeable future that reads in gallons or 
acre-feet. 

Just be glad that the wine industry does not have to deal with 
the ‘miner’s inch’ in its flow measurement records and report- 
ing. As defined, the miner’s inch is the quantity of water that 
will flow through an orifice one inch square under a head of 
4—12 inches, depending on the western state where the unit is 
defined (4 inches in Colorado and 12 inches in Nevada and 
California). Also, this bit of flow measurement trivia can pro- 
duce a great trivia question: Is the miner’s inch the same the 
world around? 


David Storm is a consulting engineer and owner of Winters Winery, 


Winters, CA. 


DAN DRUMMOND’S 


The wine industry’s first portable bottling service operating since 
1979 has a new address and telephone number, but the same low rates. 


For $1.25/case we will fill, cork, spin & label your wine. 


We feature: - Seitz Tauch-Stella Bottle Washer & Sterilizer 
- McBrady Orbit Bottle Sparger 
- Seitz Fulla 12 Spout Vacuum Filler 
- Seitz Fulla Corker— 
Complete Vacuum in Every Bottle 
- Otto Sick Automatic Foil Spinner 
- Mustang II New Jersey Machine Labeler 
- Consulting Enologist 


The Mobile Wine Line, owned and operated by Dan & Eva Drummond, 
has bottled over 2 million cases of wine. We guarantee sterility. Let our 
experience work for you. 


Our motto: QUALITY. 


Mobile Wine Line 
9601 Robson Road Phone: (209) 745-2871 
Galt, CA 95632 CALL US COLLECT! 


CECT WINEMAKING | 
Methode Champenoise: Cuvee Bottling 


Bruce Zoecklein, Enologist 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State Untversity 


‘While Champagne in close array, 
Pride of Rheims and Epernay, 
Not in bottles but in dozens, 
(Think of that, ye country cousins!) 
Stood of every growth and price, 
Peeping forth in tubs of ice.” 


Desirable cuvée chemistry includes a high titratable acidity 
(0.70 g/100mL or more), a low pH (less than 3.3), a low volatile 
acidity (less than 0.040 g/100mL), and a moderate alcohol level 
(between 10.0 and 11.5% v/v). The cuvée color is usually light, 
with a balanced fresh aroma and often with no single varietal 
character dominating. Wines with a low aldehyde, copper, and 
iron content are desirable. Additionally, wines with a relatively 
low phenolic content are recommended. 

The goal is to have a cuvée that is delicate and clean (free from 
enological flaws), with structure to provide the framework for 
bottle bouquet. The base wine should be of low sulfur dioxide 
content (under 20 mg/L free SO.) to help assure that the secon- 
dary fermentation will go to completion. 

Prior to cuvée bottling, sparkling winemakers generally de- 
termine the extent of both potassium bitartrate (KHT) and pro- 
tein stability. Both of these stability parameters can have an ef- 
fect on riddling ease, bubble size, and bubble retention. 
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CORK and SEAL 
of CALIFORNIA, INC. 


SPECIALIZING IN 


Polylaminated or 
Aluminum Capsules 


Wire Hoods 
Corks 
Tin Lead Capsules 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Special Capsules for 
Magnum and Oversized Bottles 


Still Wine Corks 
Still Wine Pre Heat Shrink Capsules 
Still Wine Tin Lead Capsules 


5415 NAPA VALLEJO HIGHWAY: VALLEJO, CA 94589 
707 257-6481, 82. »« TELEX 176 924 COSECA VLLJ. 
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Potassium Bitartrate Stability 


A PW survey of 18 sparkling wine houses indicated that the 
majority (16) utilize some sort of freeze test for determining 
KHT stability of their cuvées. There is a wide variation in the 
exact procedure utilized in the sparkling wine industry. This is 
not surprising in view of the fact that there is no industry stan- 
dard for determining KHT stability. Sparkling winemakers, 
like table wine producers, set their own in-house freeze test 
standards. 

A freeze test relies on the formation of crystals as the result of 
holding wine samples at reduced temperatures for a specified 
time period. Often a sample is frozen and then thawed to de- 
termine the development of bitartrate crystals and whether 
those crystals return to solution. 

As ice formation increases, there is an increase in the relative 
concentration of all species in the sample, including alcohol, 
thus enhancing nucleation and crystallization. The freeze test 
is in reality a distorted crystallization-rate test (Boulton 1983). 
The freezing temperature of water is much higher than that of 
alcohol. 

The result is that the water freezes while the alcohol does not, 
thus changing the relative concentration of the various wine 
constituents. Crystal formation will in part be a function of 
how fast the water freezes. It is difficult to accurately relate 
crystal formation in a concentrated wine sample with bitartrate 
potassium stability. The presence of crystals in a freeze test de- 
pends upon the rate of crystallization and time. 

An additional variable is introduced if the laboratory sample 
is filtered. Many assume that it is desirable to laboratory-filter 
a wine prior to running a freeze test—simply because they 
know their wine will be filtered prior to bottling. Filtration of 
the laboratory sample will remove crystal nuclei which will af- 
fect test results. Unless one provides seed crystals (or doesn't 
lab-filter the test sample), precipitation over the short time pe- 


Wine East 


The lively magazine that keeps you up-to-date 
on the news of grapes and wine in Eastern 
North America. 


With 325 wineries located between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Atlantic Coast, wine professionals and consumers 
are discovering the importance of keeping informed about 
this rapidly expanding wine region. Published bi-monthly, 
Wine East contains winery profiles, in-depth features on 
Eastern grapes, wine and winemaking, and human interest 
stories centering around Eastern wine people. 


Subscription rate: $10.00 for one year ($15.00 in 
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Write for a free sample and/or a list of other publications 
available about the Eastern wine industry. 
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620 North Pine Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 
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riod of the test is in fact a measure of the ability to form crystal 
nuclei. 

Another problem with attempting to determine KHT stability 
by a freeze test is that the test does not take into account the 
presence of complexing factors (PW May/June 1986). 

An electrical conductivity test is a much more accurate 
method of determining bitartrate stability. No sparkling wine 
producer in the PW survey reported using a conductivity test 
for determining KHT stability. 

Several sparkling winemakers use a slight variation of the 
freeze test. Realizing that the prise de mousse will create any- 
where from 1.1 - 1.5% additional alcohol (in mousseux produc- 
tion), they will fortify a small quantity of their cuvée and per- 
form a freeze test on the fortified sample. Alcohol, among 
other factors, affects KHT precipitation. Fortification may be a 
desirable change to the freeze test procedure. The inherent 
problems of the freeze test (outlined above) still exist when the 
sample is fortified. 


Protein Stability 


All sparkling winemakers surveyed used a heat test proce- 
dure to determine protein stability of their cuvées. Once again, 
there appears to be no industry standard by which cuvée pro- 
tein stability is determined. 

Precipitation of protein is affected not only by the exposure 
temperature but also by the duration of heating. Since all cu- 
vée proteins may be precipitated by heat, there are varying 
degrees of heat stability with regard to proteins. For example, 
heating a sample at 40°C for 24 hours precipitates about 40% of 
the wine proteins, whereas holding at 60°C for 24 hours 
precipitates 95—100% of the protein (Pocock and Rankine, 


1973). The time necessary for haze formation decreased with 
increasing temperature. 

Several sparkling winemakers reported using a heat test and 
recommend chilling the wine sample following heat treatment. 
Visible haze formation is slightly greater than that seen in a 
sample without subsequent cooling. 

Protein precipitation, like potassium bitartrate, is affected by 
alcohol. Again, several winemakers choose to fortify their cu- 
vée blends by 1.1—1.5% alcohol in the laboratory prior to run- 
ning a heat test. This is to duplicate the alcohol level which will 
be achieved in the bottle. 

None of the common or uncommon protein precipitation tests 
were reportedly used by survey respondents. These tests in- 
clude precipitation of protein using ethanol, ammonium sul- 
fate, trichloracetic acid, phosphomolybdic acid, phosphotungs- 
tic acid, and tannic acid. Most of these precipitation tests are 
much more severe than heat tests— causing a denaturation and 
precipitation of all protein fractions. This may be the principle 
reason why none of the survey respondents reported using 
precipitation tests. 

Protein has traditionally been regarded as only being related 
to wine instability. The sparkling winemaker must look be- 
yond stability to the effects proteins have on bubble size, bubble 
retention, and foaming. Indeed, the influence of cuvée pro- 
teins, fermentation rate, and yeast autolysis products may be 
greater than that of such traditional parameters as alcohol, 
bubble size, retention capacity, and foaming. 

All of the critical factors that influence bubble size have yet to 
be defined. Fermentation conditions and the concentration of 
nitrogenous compounds in the cuvée and as the result of yeast 
autolysis appear to play an important role. 
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LET OUR PRODUCTS WORK FOR YOU: 


¢ Filter sheets for rough and polish filtration 

¢ Cellulose fibers in various grades for use in 
pressure leaf filters 

¢ Agents for clarifying, cold stabilizing without 
refrigeration, acid reduction, color removal, color 
stabilizers, correction of excess metals, correction of 
HS or mercaptan odors 


e Granular white oak to complement and enhance fine 


wine flavors and aromas 
[lul® 
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East Coast Office: 27 North Ave. E.» Cranford, N.J. 07016 = (201) 272-9400 
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It is suggested that the bubbles carry a negative charge and at- 
tract positively-charged particles such as proteins (Eschen- 
bruch and Molan 1982). 

It has been reported that an increase in protein concentration 
of 25 to 50 mg/L reduces bubble size in the finished product. 
Indeed, it has been determined that many of the premium 
Champagnes of France have a higher protein level than many 
sparkling wines produced elsewhere. This is believed to be the 
result of time spent sur lie as well as possibly cuvée nitrogen 
constituents. 

It appears that controlling cuvée protein poses much more 
significance than simple stability. Sparkling winemakers must 
process their cuvée protein levels to obtain a product with 
minimum protein precipitation in the bottle while not 
detrimentally affecting carbonation. Gauging optimum cuvée 
protein is a matter of experience. 


GROSKOPF WAREHOUSE 


P.O. BOX 128, VINEBURG, CA 95487 
20580 8TH STREET EAST, SONOMA, CA 95487 
(707) 996-2113 © (800) 221-0229 
1637 N. O'DONNELL, ORANGE, CA 92667 
(714) 921-2212 
TELEX: 172107 


A 107,000 square foot wine storage and distribution 
facility easily accessible from all California wine 
producing areas, main intrastate and interstate 
highways, and the San Francisco bay area. 


@ Bonded wine cellar No. 5147. 


@ Fully insulated/temperature controlled (60°F. 
mean temperature). 


® Truck level loading dock and ground level doors 
which facilitate the loading and/or unloading of 
flatbeds inside the building. 


@ Bonded and tax-paid wine storage and distribution. 

® Tax-paid distilled spirits storage and distribution. 

@ Empty glass and packing spirits materials storage. 

@ Computerized inventory control and reporting. 
. ® ABC and BATFE experienced staff. 

® |nterstate and intrastate shipment consolidations. 


@ Import containers drayage and trucking services. 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 128 


Yeast Selection 


For the secondary fermentation (prise de mousse), the selection 
of a yeast with the following attributes is desirable: pressure-, 
alcohol-, cold-, and SO,-tolerant; doesn’t produce SO); fer- 
ments to dryness; dies or becomes inactive following fermenta- 
tion; is a low lipid producer; does not strain the wall of the bot- 
tle; has desirable agglutinating ability; produces no off-flavors 
or odors; and has a desirable effect on carbonation. 

Because the demands on the yeast are very specific, the spar- 
kling winemaker must be specific in yeast selection. For exam- 
ple, Chardonnay is sometimes difficult to ferment to dryness; 
therefore, a strong fermenter may be desirable. Some yeasts are 
very delicate, others assertive, regarding the character they im- 
part to the sparkling wine. This is a stylistic consideration. 

During yeast autolysis, intercellular activity causes changes in 
the cytoplasmic constituents, resulting in hydrolysis of proteins 
and peptides by various yeast proteases and peptidases. 

Different yeast species and strains differ in the concentration 
of enzymes which can catalyze the production of alcohols, es- 
ters, acids, aldehydes, polysaccharides, lipids, and _ proteins. 
Yeast selection, therefore, can have a major effect upon style, 
carbonation characteristics and riddling ease. 

Several ‘champagne strains’ of Saccharomyces cerevisiae and S. 
bayanus (formerly oviformis) have many of the above-mentioned 
properties. Some commonly-used yeasts for secondary fermen- 
tation are Champagne Epernay UCD 590; Prise de Mousse 
UCD 594; Prise de Mousse (Lalvan); Ay 1931 Champagne 
UCD 503; BYL UCD 505; Pasteur Champagne UCD 595; Cali- 
fornia Champagne UCD 505; CIVC #8130; Etoile; and Zymasil 
Bayanus. 

During yeast autolysis, intercellular activity causes changes in 
the cytoplasmic constituents, resulting in hydrolysis of proteins 
and peptides by various yeast proteases and peptidases. 

Different yeast species and strains differ in the concentration 
of enzymes which can catalyze the production of alcohols, es- 
ters, acids, aldehydes, polysaccharides, lipids, and proteins. 
Yeast selection, therefore, can have a major effect upon style, 
carbonation characteristics and riddling ease. 

Prise de Mousse (Lalvan), is a highly-flocculent, fairly asser- 
tive yeast with good riddling ability (Bannister 1983). The 
Geisenheim strain of champagne Epernay does not produce 
SO, during fermentation, does not stick to the bottle, ferments 
at relatively low temperatures, and is sandy in its agglutinating 
ability (Becker 1978). 

Both California champagne (UCD 505) and Pasteur cham- 
pagne (UCD 595) are popular yeasts for secondary fermenta- 
tion. Both are available in active-dry form. California cham- 
pagne is a good flocculator which may be considered to be 
more delicate than Pasteur champagne. 

At least one California sparkling wine producer uses mixed 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
36 Crane Drive, San Anselmo, CA 94960 
415 - 457-3955 
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cultures for the secondary fermentation, believing that such a 
procedure adds complexity. Many sparkling wine houses em- 
ploy their own proprietary yeast strains. New or prospective 
producers should do some ‘in-house’ experimentation to re- 
view the merits and deficiencies of different yeasts under their 
own conditions. 

Sparkling wine yeasts are available on agar-slants, in liquid- 
culture and active-dry form. The yeast volume employed for 
the secondary fermentation is usually a 2—5% activity grow- 
ing culture. Many traditional sparkling wine houses build up 
a yeast inoculum from slant cultures by either a step-wise vol- 
ume increase or by the use of yeast generators. 

Yeast preparation for bottle fermentation is of obvious impor- 
tance. Some believe it desirable to culture yeast under stressful 
conditions (higher SO, levels, cooler temperatures, etc.) so that 
when the secondary fermentation begins, the yeast may be 
more vigorous. Others have expressed the desirability of condi- 
tioning the yeast to the same conditions (except CO, pressure) 
that will be found in the bottle. Research continues in this 
regard. 

A common preparation method is given (Bannister 1983): 
500mL of a solution of sterile wine (the cuvée to be fermented) 
and sterile water in proportion resulting in approximately 7% 
alcohol. To this, 5% sugar and 1.5 grams of yeast extract are 
added. This medium is inoculated from a slant yeast culture 
using strict aseptic techniques and incubated at approximately 
80°F. When the sugar is half utilized, this is transferred 
directly into 1.5L of undiluted wine which has 5% sugar. 

This is repeated, using a 10% inoculum, into a new wine vol- 
ume which has 5% sugar added. Transfers are made at 2.5% 
sugar. This is repeated again until a 5% inoculum volume has 
been produced (5% of the cuvée volume which is to be fer- 
mented). 


Care must be taken not to allow the culture to go to dryness 
prior to transfer because the alcohol level will increase and be- 
gin to inhibit the yeast. When all the sugar has been depleted 
in the medium, the yeasts rapidly begin the death or decline 
phase. Additionally, during the transfers, it is desirable to go 
from initial incubation temperature to the temperature at 
which the cuvée will be bottled. 

Optimally, the producer will examine his starter culture to be 
assured that the culture is actively growing. A large percentage 
of budding yeast (70—80%) is desired. It is essential that the 
culture be free of contamination. To insure secondary bottle 
fermentation, a minimum of 1 million cells/mL should be ad- 
ded to each bottle (Geoffroy and Perin 1965). An actively- 
growing culture is usually about 1—2 x 108 cells/mL. 
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Custom Portable Bottling at Your Winery 


ESTATE BOTTLING 


All new bottling equipment virtually eliminates need for change parts 
Front, back and shoulder label capability with solid glue pattern 
Sterile bottling in positive pressure bottling room 
Minimum winery-supplied personnel 
Most traditional bottle sizes 
Fully self contained 
Servicing all California 


For more information call or write 


W. M. Harrison 
ESTATE BOTTLING 
P.O. Box 338 
Rutherford, CA 94573 
(707) 963-5705 
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Barrels 


STEFANICH, a cooperage supplier in California 
since 1933, is the appointed West Coast Agent 
for Tonnellerie Mercier. 


We are also pleased to introduce three cooperages 
which have never before been available on 

the US market: 

LAFITTE of the Bordeaux/Cognac Region 
TONNELLERIE GILLET of Burgundy 

TONNELLERIE FREMY of Burgundy 


All Oak Cooperage supplied is hand-split, air- 
dried, with barrel staves bent over open fire. 

All barrels are equipped with galvanized hoops, 
and warranted for one year. Choice of Oaks from 
the Forests of Limousin, Allier, Troncais, Nevers, 
Citeaux, and Vosges. 


STEFANICH 


PO Box 77021, San Francisco, CA 94107 
415/974-5526 Telex: 176008 STEFANICH SFO UD 


Cooperage 
Barrel Shaving and Repair 


If you find after about five years of use, your 
barrels aren't doing much for the wine they hold, 
consider having them shaved. Machining out the 
spent wood in a barrel will restore the ageing 
quality and allow wine to extract oak character 
from the newly exposed wood. Hardening the wood 
by firing the barrel on an oak fire moderates 

the rate of extraction. 


Sonoma Coopering Company is established to shave, 
fire, and repair barrels and puncheons. We 
machine-cut a new surface in a barrel which is 
smooth and easy to clean. An unshaved barrel 
makes a very expensive flower pot. 


Greig A. Sayre 


Sonoma Coopering Company 
265 Pleasant Ave. — Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
707/838-2069 


Capsules and 
Bottling Equipment 


All types of capsules from VKN of West Germany, 
including PVC and aluminum, with emphasis on 
tin-lead capsules, which can be imprinted/embossed 
in up to six colors. New embossing techniques 

offer 2-color head embossing and deep 
embossed/hot stamping. 

A full range of 50-mm tin-lead capsules in all 
popular colors is available for immediate 

delivery from California stock. 


We also offer OTTO SICK capsule spinners and 
wine bottling equipment; Champagne wirehooders, 
capsule pleaters, washers/dryers; as well as 
FRIEDERICH FRERES corkers, fillers, and 

filter presses for the small winery. 

Specialty equipment includes high-quality 
rectangular stainless custom-made tanks, 

with optional seismic features. 


ENOTECH CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 576 — Palo Alto, CA 94302 
415/851-2040 


Smokey Quartz Wine Glass 


Smokey Quartz is a very distinctive color for 
wine bottles. A few distinguished customers 
package premium wines in this bottle. They 
achieve greater shelf attraction by color- 
coordinating label and the smokey quartz color. 


Does your wine bottle meld in with all of the 
other deadleaf-green wine bottles on the shelf? 

If so, why not consider the smokey quartz bottle? 
The subtle difference may mean increased shelf 
sales. Available only from Calpac Container in 
the Push Up and Flat Bottom Burgundy and 
Claret styles. 

A slight premium price for this bottle will more 
than pay for itself in increased shelf sales. 


Calpac Container Co. 


33359 Central Avenue 
Union City, CA 94587 
415/471-5091 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 509 


Bag-In-Box Equipment 
Manufacturing 


Scholle Corporation supplies wine bags ranging in size 
from 2 litres to 60 litres and filling 
equipment to satisfy any production requirement. 


Among recent new developments is our 30 and 
60-litre Bag-In-Drum as an alternate to keg systems. 
We offer a single-use disposable container so that 
return of the empty unit is not a problem. 


Another new development is a 60—330-gal 
disposable Bag-In-Box which offers an alternative 
to steel totes and tankers. 


Scholle Corporation 


19500 Jamboree Blvd. — Irvine, CA 92715 
714/955-1750 

Pleasanton, CA office—Stan Siry 
415/462-4433 

Northlake, IL office—Dennis Hays 
312/562-7290 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTHS 113-114 


Drip Irrigation, 
Sprinklers and Pumping 


We design, engineer and install sprinkler 
frost protection systems, drip irrigation 
systems and irrigation pumping stations. 


We can survey your project and design a system 
that fits in with your agricultural practices. 

We economically engineer the pipe-sizing for 
your watering project to require the minimum 
pumping horsepower. Our systems are engineered 
to achieve the greatest uniformity and efficiency 
of water application. 

We can provide a water distribution uniformity 
evaluation of existing drip irrigation systems. 

Only top-quality products are supplied. 

We can supply a watering system that is designed 
to meet your needs and perform reliably 

with the equipment we install for the entire 
lifetime of your crop. 


The Water Works 


647 Trancas St., Napa, CA 
707/257-6633 


Software for Computers 


The Winemaker’s Database 


is a complete bulk wine information 

management system, which can be easily 
customized to your needs. The software is 

available in both single-user and multi-user 

versions and runs on almost any personal computer. 
A hard disk is required. 


The program is complete, powerful and very 
flexible, yet is easy to use. Personal support 
via modem for all installations is provided 
as well as on-site support as needed. 


See story, “Winemakers’ Database: Information 
Retrieval Simplified” in Nov/Dec 1986 
PRACTICAL WINERY for more information. 


James Vahl 


1361 St. James Drive, 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-5423 


Electrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and 
exisiting winery facilities. Preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning 
Power and Control 

— Tank Lighting and Valve Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, 
Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration Operation 

— Computer Grade Power Supplies 

— Refrigeration Power and Control 

— Motor and Pump Control 

— Bottling Line Control 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and 
Power Distribution 


Oneto & Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


922 N. Center Street — P.O. Box 967 
Stockton, CA 95201 
209/464-4775 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 318 


Engineering | 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction 
Management Services 


Engineering specialties include 
wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, 
wastewater, wastewater solids and utilities systems. 
Domestic and overseas experience with wineries 
producing table wines and sparkling wines with 
production capacities from 5,000 to 2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process 
water use for all sizes of wineries. 

Obtain your utility design services from 
someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681 
Winters, CA 95694 
707/795-3506 
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Bottling Line (Mobile) Equipment for Winemaking 


We offer competitively-priced service 
with guaranteed sterile bottling. 

We can handle 1,200 cases per day. 
References are available on request. 
Price — Experience — Care 


The Small Truck with the BIG Service 


We can Fill Your CAPSULE Needs 

We accept custom orders for Champagne Capsules, 
PVC Wine Capsules, and Aluminum Foil Capsules 

for Champagne and Coolers. 

We can provide Crown Caps —Wire Hoods —Ice Buckets. 


We sell and service our own Bottling Equipment 
including A\V.E. Fillers, Corkers, 

Capsule Dispensers, and Spinners. 

Labeling Equipment is also available. 


' CF NAPA 


1886 El Centro Avenue—Napa, CA 94558 
707/257-3213 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTH 436 


Mobile Wine Bottling Service 


At Your Winery 


Gauranteed Sterility. 


Capable of Filling, Corking, Labeling, and Foiling 
375ml, 750ml and 1.5ml bottles. 


An Exclusive Mobile Bottling Service: 
Filling, Capping, and Labeling 187mI bottles. 


Chateau Bottles can accomodate many label 
size dimensions. 


Experienced, Courteous Personnel 
Chateau Bottlers, Inc. 


PO Box 368—Oakville, CA 94562 
707/963-2323 


Winemaking Consultant 


12 Years Experience 
Making Award-Winning Wines 
Steven W. MacRostie 


17246 Woodland Avenue 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
707/996-4480 


Vineyard Consulting 


For guidance in developing wine quality from the 
vineyard and trouble-shooting of wine-related 
defects. Call for an appointment. 


— Pre-purchase investigation/assessment of 
vineyards and unplanted land. 


— Redevelopment planning of established vineyards. 


— Vineyard block designing for soil, slope, 
spacing, rootstock, trellis, and grape variety. 


— Diagnosis of vineyards for nutritional, pest, 
and disease problems. 


— Contracted research projects 
— Wine grape brokerage 


Richard T. Nagaoka 


1620 Scott Street 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-1113 


Product transfer, CIP, heat exchange, storage, 
evaporation, filtration, refrigeration and 

process control for the wine industry are 

available from APV CREPACO. 

Working with this broad-based equipment and 
systems supplier allows winemakers access to the 
latest in equipment technology. APV CREPACO 
process and application engineers assist with 
equipment selection and system application. APV 
CREPACO's tubular and plate heat exchangers are 
used in many wineries. Portable positive dis- 
placement and centrifugal pumps are used for wine 
racking, juice transfer, pumping liquid refined 
sugars, barrel filling and CIP. New systems for 
microfiltration use ceramic membranes while an al- 
ternate concentration method uses reverse osmosis. 


APV CREPACO, INC. 


Darrel Cole—Mogr. Dick Glenn 

16641 Valley View Ave. 160 Terract St. 
Cerritos, CA 90701 Haworth, NJ 07641 
213/926-9700 201/387-9500 
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Equipment for Winemaking 


We represent the following Equipment: 

Rauch Stemmer-Crushers 

Membrane Presses 

Plate and Lees Filters 

Schneider Pumps and Mixers 

Semi-Automatic and Automatic Bottling Equipment 
including Fillers, Corkers, Labelers, Spinners 


Please inquire about Used Winery Equipment 
Sales, Parts & Service 


Fisher Winery Equipment 


930 Dowdell Lane/P.0. Box 607 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-7000 


Grapevines 


Premium Quality Vinifera and Hybrids 


Protect your vineyard investment by planting 

your vineyards with premium quality virus-tested 
grapevines from Schloss Tucker-Ellis. 

We offer a complete selection of benchgrafted 
vinifera grapevines propagated from premium 
Clonal selections which have demonstrated 

superior performance in our winery and vineyards. 
In addition, our vines are propagated only 

from virus-tested rootstock and scionwood cuttings. 
Rootstocks include Oppenheim S04, Kober 5BB, 
Couderc 3309, Richter 110, Riperia gloria and any 
other requested rootstock. 

We also provide a large selection of French Hybrids 
and table grapes. We can ship vines throughout the 
United States, and will custom-graft any variety. 


Hubert Tucker 
Schloss Tucker-Ellis Vineyards 
RD 1, Box 125B 


Waterford, VA 22190 
703/882-3375 (Nursery) 703/882-3624 (Winery) 


Personnel Services 


Recruiting and Placement 


The Only Personnel Department 
of the Wine Industry 


We can help you make the best hiring choice 
with only your Winery’s interest in mind. 


At Snelling & Snelling, that's our business. 
We're professional Wine Industry Personnel 
Recruiters. Our network includes hundreds 
of Wineries and wine-trained personnel. 


Let Donna Parker of Snelling & Snelling 
be your personnel department. Call us 
for more information. 


Snelling & Snelling 


85 Brookwood Ave., Suite #2 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
707/546-8010 


Two-Way Radio 
Communications Systems 


Motorola Communications has been involved in the 
land mobile radio field for over 50 years. 

Currently, Motorola manufactures several systems 
for two-way radio communications, remote data 
communications, and inventory control, as well as 
FM radio telemetry systems [INTRAC 2000] designed 
to continuously monitor and control a variety of 
agricultural applications. 


Two-way Radio Systems are used to coordinate: 
Winery Management Personnel ¢ Crush Operations 
¢ Cellar Communications (Bottling Lines and Caves) ¢ 


FM Radio Telemetry Systems are programmed to 
handle: Temperature © Dew point ¢ Wind Velocity « 
Alarm Controls 


Motorola has an excellent reputation for providing 
rugged solid-state equipment and reliable local 
service to many California vineyards and wineries. 


Motorola Communications & Electronics Inc. 


1170 Chess Dr., Foster City, CA 94404 
415/349-3111 — 800/367-9185 


Lab Analysis and Supplies 


Analytical Equipment and Winery Chemicals, 
Fining Agents, Malolactic Bacteria and Yeast 
are available. 


Winemaking Consultation and Classes — 


Please inquire about upcoming classes and 
consultation tours in California and the U.S.A. 
Topics include: Making Cellaring Decisions, 
Sensory Effects of Wine Spoilage, Sensory 
Evaluation, Microbial Spoilage of Wine, 
Microbiological Testing for Small Wineries, 
Microscopic Identification of Wine Microbes 
and Sentiments, Evaluating and Treating Wine 
Defects. 


The Wine Lab 
477 Walnut St. 
Napa, CA 94559 


Order Phone Machine: 707/224-7905 
Lab/Office: 707/224-7903 


LOGIC BEHIND 
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Thomas J. McCombie 
Chez TJ], Mountain View, CA 


Notions of wine and food are inseparable, and perhaps no- 
where is their marriage more appropriate and pleasing than 
when pairing food with wine sauces. 

The wine-drinking public has given much thought and lip 
service to selecting the proper wine with the ‘right’ food. 
Largely, the ‘correctness’ of these matings is a matter of per- 
sonal taste, experience, and subjective analysis. Extending the 
concept of complementary wine and food flavors, it is logical to 
assume that certain foods will benefit from sauces created with 
specific wines. In turn, these dishes would be enhanced if ac- 
companied by the same or similar wines as those used in the 
sauce. 

Too often, wine, when used in cooking, plays only a minor 
role, frequently losing varietal qualities in the finished product. 
By creating a concentrated essence of the wine and mounting 
it in butter, a sauce can be achieved that not only complements 
food, but also the accompanying wine. 


Acid Enhances Flavor 


When tasting wine for itself, the careful taster makes a mental 
note of its characteristics—sugar content, acid, tannins, and 
body. When choosing a wine for a sauce, the same considera- 


Full Service to Winemakers 


Total quality control analysis Analysis for export and state 


Enological consulting compliance , BATF Certified 


Laboratory supplies Yeast and Malolactic bacteria 


Complete enological services. Call or write for price list. 


VINQUIRY 


WINEMAKERS SERVICE AND 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


(707) 433-8869 
16003 Healdsburg Avenue « Healdsburg, CA 95448 


WINE SAUCES 
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tions should be made. As a rule, the more complex the base 
wine, the more complex the finished sauce. The process of 
reduction necessary to create the wine essence magnifies the 
properties of the wine. Sweet wines become even sweeter. 
Acidic wines become more so, and thin wines often leave little 
hint of their origins. 

Acid plays an important role in both the taste and body of the 
finished sauce. First, just as acid helps to provide depth of taste 
to the bottled wine, so it does in the sauce. Acid is one of the 
basic taste zones of the human palate. The presence of acid in 
the finished sauce provides more stimuli to our palate, and the 
final impression is that the sauce has more flavor. 

Second, when softened butter is whisked into a warm wine 
essence, the concentrated acid acts on the milk solids in the 
butter to form an emulsion. Instead of melting into oil, the but- 
ter is held in suspension. The result is a rich, smooth sauce of 
medium body with a pronounced wine flavor. Therefore, 
when selecting a base wine, choose one on the basis of its acid 
content. For white wine sauces, Sauvignon Blancs and 
Chardonnays seem to provide best results, because of their 
strong varietal character. 

Acid, while a necessary component in the sauce-making proc- 
ess, does have its deficits. Sometimes a finished sauce tastes too 
sharp. Salt is chemically the opposite of acid, and the addition 
of a little salt will balance the taste of acid in a sauce. 

For example, in the recipe which follows for catfish 
with rosemary and Sauvignon Blanc, I would choose a wine 
with pronounced herbal characteristics, and high in acid. The 
herbal qualities of the wine are an excellent complement to the 
rosemary, and the acid content provides a sauce with ample 
body. 
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- On the other hand, very sweet wines, such as Sauternes, 
port, and sherry, produce sauces with good body and pro- 
nounced flavor due to the high sugar level in the wine. In a 
sense, when reducing these wines, the effect is much the same 
as for boiling a sugar syrup. If allowed to reduce completely, 
they would caramelize. 

The recipe for goat cheese, port, and pink peppercorns which 
follows is a good example. In this case, not only does the port 
produce a sauce of excellent body, but the rich, deep-red color 
is not affected by the incorporation of the butter. The resulting 
sauce retains the brilliant red, almost purple quality of the base 
wine. 


Other Elements to Consider 


Body is another important consideration when choosing a 
wine for a sauce. Deep, heavy red wines, such as some Zinfan- 
dels, and the port as mentioned above, not only produce a 
thicker sauce, but also one richer in color. Conversely, light- 
colored reds, such as some Burgundies, seldom make sauces 
with much eye appeal. 

Also consider the tannin level in a wine. Just as wines very 
high in tannin are not pleasant to drink, so is this effect exag- 
gerated in a sauce. Instead of richness and body, the result is 
bitterness. 

Following is a selection of recipes illustrating some of the 
many effects specific wine varietals create when reduced and 
mounted in butter. The Sauvignon Blanc sauce for the catfish 
could be considered a standard white wine sauce. It has defi- 
nite varietal flavors, and enough acid to make a sauce of suffi- 
cient body. 

The port dish is an exceptional example of what both sugar 
and wine color reflect in the finished sauce. The sherry sauce 
in the recipe of filet steaks with sherry and black pepper uses 
the flavors and sugars from the base wine. In addition, it is a 
good example of what happens when the wine flavors interact 
with the strong and competing flavors of the pepper and 
garlic. 

In a sense, these sauces are extensions of the classic beurre 
blanc. The result is not just another wine sauce, but a sauce 
that truly reflects, as well as complements, the base wine. 


Catfish Filets with Rosemary and Sauvignon Blanc 


2 c. dry Sauvignon Blanc 
1 T. minced shallots 
1 T. sherry vinegar 


¥ |b. butter 


1 T. whole rosemary leaves 


Salt and white pepper to taste 


Reduce the wine with shallots, vinegar, and 
rosemary to ¥2 cup. Over moderate heat, whisk 
in the butter. Adjust the sauce to taste with salt 
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and ground white pepper. Meanwhile, saute 
the catfish filets. 


12 catfish filets 
1c. cornmeal 
Salt and white pepper 
Oil for cooking 
Sprigs of fresh rosemary 

Dredge the filets in the cornmeal, and season 
them lightly with salt and pepper. Heat the oil 
in a large sauté pan. Cook the filets two 
minutes on the first side and one minute on 
the flip side. To serve, divide the filets among 
6 serving platters and spoon the sauce over 
each portion. Top with sprigs of fresh rose- 
mary. Serves 6. 
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French-fried Goat Cheese with Port 
and Pink Peppercorns 


8—s"thick rounds of Montrachet goat cheese 
(white or black) 

¥% c. pink peppercorns 

1c. flour 

2 whole eggs beaten with 2 t. water 

1c. fine bread crumbs 


Press a teaspoon of the pink peppercorns into 
each side of the cheese. Dredge the rounds in 
the flour, egg, and bread crumbs. Refrigerate 
for at least one hour to firm them. 


For the sauce: 
3 c. rich red port 


KLR Machines, Inc. 
47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, New York 14810 
Phone: (607) 776-4193 
Telex: 510-252-1250 


1 shallot, finely minced 
¥3 Ib. softened unsalted butter 
Salt and white ground pepper to taste 


Reduce the port with the shallot to % cup. It 
should be very dark red, and have the body of 
a light syrup. Whisk in the softened butter and 
season the sauce with salt and white ground 


PEPPCE 

To cook the cheese rounds: 
A french fryer with at least 2 quarts of oil 
The warm sauce 


Heat the oil to 325°F. Drop in the rounds. 
Cook them until they begin to turn golden 
brown (about two minutes). With a spoon, 
turn them to cook on the flip side. Remove and 
drain on a paper towel. Divide the sauce 
among 8 small serving plates. Place one round 
in the center of each plate and serve immedi- 
ately. Serves 8. 


Filet Steaks with Sherry and Black Pepper 


6 trimmed filet steaks weighing 4—5 oz. each 
Y% c. crushed black peppercorns 
Salt 


Lightly pepper the steaks on both sides, using 
about % teaspoon of pepper per steak. Set 
steaks aside. 

1 Ib. whole garlic heads 
2 c. good cream sherry 
3 c. rich beef stock 

Salt 


Break up the garlic heads into cloves, but do 
not peel them. In a large saucepan, cover the 
garlic with the cream sherry and beef stock. 
Simmer slowly, uncovered, for one hour. Pour 
the garlic through a strainer and return the 
cooking liquid to the stove; reduce to 1% cups. 
Season the stock with salt and set it aside. 


The reserved garlic 
Yc. cream 
Salt 


Allow the garlic to cool, and squeeze the gar- 
lic from the skins. Make a smooth purée of the 
garlic. Add the cream to make the purée a 
moderately thick liquid. Season it to taste with 
salt. Set aside until you are ready to cook the 
steaks. While cooking the steaks, gently re- 
warm the garlic purée. 
¥ c. cooking oil 
The steaks 
The stock 
The purée 
The crushed pepper 

In a large sauté pan, heat the oil over moder- 
ate heat until hot. Add the steaks and sauté 
them for two minutes, then turn them, and 
continue to cook them for about three minutes 
more for medium-rare. Remove the steaks and 
hold them warm. 

Pour the fat from the pan. Add the stock, and 
scrape the pan to incorporate any cooking 
juices from the steaks. Whisk in 2 cup of 
warm garlic purée. Place each of the steaks in 
the middle of a warm serving plate. Spoon 
enough of the stock around the steaks to form 
a shallow pool. Spoon about 2 tablespoons of 
the purée over each of the steaks and sprinkle 
the top of each steak with crushed pepper. 


Serves 6. 
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All-Ohio Wine Lists Increase Profits 


Jane Moulton 


Lack of availability, information, and restaurateur interest has 
kept Ohio wines off of most Ohio restaurant wine lists, even 
those with menus oriented toward simpler, more basic fare 
which would profit from some of the unique wines which 
Ohio winemakers do well. 

That may now be changing. There are two restaurants with 
popular and profitable all-Ohio wine lists, and if the Ohio 
Wine Producers Association (OWPA) continues its successful 
promotion, there will be more forthcoming. 


Improved Wine Quality 


Ohio wine quality has grown far faster than its reputation. In 
the last 15 years, but particularly the last three years, wineries 
have made tremendous progress with classic vinifera grapes as 
well as with French-American hybrids, and although obvious 
to the trade, most consumers remain unaware of the changes. 
In addition, little notice has been given to the increased quality 
in some labrusca wines from Delaware, Catawba, and other 
grapes. 

A few of the more progressive wineries are using modern 
technology on native American grapes, which still pay the rent 
for most Ohio wineries. They and some of the new hybrids 
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also go well with the old-fashioned ethnic dishes which are 
still in demand in _ Cleveland’s  ethnically-diverse 
neighborhoods—dishes such as wienerschnitzel, sauerkraut 
with kielbasi, and Italian sausage-seasoned pasta sauces. 

Despite increased quality and food compatibility, finding 
Ohio wine in most restaurants has been nearly impossible. Part 
of the problem has been difficulty in distribution from small 
wineries without wholesalers. 

A new OWFA program designed to solve problems and help 
wineries to push Ohio wines in restaurants is proving profita- 
ble for both wineries and restaurants. For at least two restaur- 
ants, a recent switch to all-Ohio wines tremendously increased 
wine sales. The fact that the wines are otherwise difficult to 
obtain (due to scarcity in retail outlets) may be partially 
responsible for the success. 


Converted Wine List at Mr. Z’s 


Mr. Z’s, well-regarded on Cleveland’s west side, was the first 
restaurant in the state to market an exclusively-Ohio list. The 
promotion started in June, 1986, and has continued strong ever 
since, although in the beginning the concept was considered 
only experimental. 

The only out-of-state wines are the house wines from 
California—Beringer white Zinfandel and Giumarra chablis, 
burgundy, and rosé—which sell for $1.50/glass, $2.95/half- 
carafe, and $4.95/carafe. Manager Michael Zappone retained 
the Giumarra because of lack of an Ohio product in casks. 
Wine is delivered to the bar by hoses from casks in the base- 
ment, and he did not wish to give up that arrangement. All 
white wines are stored at 42°F and reds at room temperature. 

When Mr. Z’s converted its list from a potpourri of wines 
from the U.S., France, Germany, Italy, and Portugal, it at- 
tracted media as well as public attention. Mr. Z’s has been in 
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A spotlighted arrangement of Ohio wines available at the Ashtabula 
Holiday Inn greets customers as they arrive. 
(photo by Cass Moulton-Arble) 


business since May 1982, but the Zappone family has owned 
successful restaurants in the Cleveland area since 1929. Jeanne 
Zappone is president, sons Michael, Jr., and John manage the 
front of the restaurant and the kitchen respectively, and 
Michael, Sr., now retired, acts as adviser. 

The restaurant seats 180 people (250 banquet-style), and the 
decor reflects the family interest in the community, with old 
photographs of famous Clevelanders and landscapes of former 
eras adorning the walls. Because of the local focus, Michael, Jr., 
thought Ohio wines would be appropriate. 

They have been, both for customers from the immediate area 
and those who come from a distance. Mr. Z’s is in a working- 
class neighborhood of eclectic ethnic backgrounds, but it is eas- 
ily accessible via two interstates to downtown—which supplies 
a good share of luncheon business—and to suburban areas. 

“At first, some of our customers snickered about all the Ohio 
wines when they looked at the wine list,” says Jeanne Zap- 
pone. “Frankly, I snickered, too. I hadn’t tasted any Ohio wine 


in a long time.” Ohio wines have worked well, however. Wine 
sales have increased 70—75% since the all-Ohio list was put in. 

In December, 1986, a new wine list was introduced which 
dropped some of the originals and added new offerings of the 
same general type. The list, however, is still exclusively Ohio, 
with 27 wines from seven wineries. 

“We tasted a lot of wine before we decided on the first list/’ 
explains Jeanne Zappone. “Our employees assisted in the tast- 
ing and selection, and they also took part in formal tastings put 
on by OWPA. We took them to visit two wineries—Lonz, on 
Middle Bass Island, and Firelands, near Sandusky—to give 
them a family-type interest in selling wine.” The staff includes 
75 people, some of whom have been with the family business 
for 24 years. Turnover is low, but new additions will attend fu- 
ture OWPA training-tasting sessions. 


Customer Support for Local Product 


The menu does not recommend specific food and wine com- 
binations. Instead, the waitperson will ask patrons who seem 
stumped at making a wine selection if they prefer sweet, dry, 
or off-dry, red, white, or rosé. 

“We try not to intimidate our guests, but if we are asked for 
suggestions we will offer them,” says Jeanne Zappone. ‘People 
will try simple Ohio wines when they would be afraid to ask 
for fancy wine. Ohio wine is part of them, and if it tastes good, 
that’s all they want. 

“This is a neighborhood where people do not stick up their 
noses. Many came from farms where they made their own 
wine, so some of the Ohio wines taste familiar to them.” 

The menu is as eclectic as the customers’ ethnic backgrounds. 
It includes steaks, prime rib, veal, and seafood, plus specials 
on stuffed cabbage, stuffed peppers, meatloaf, and lasagna. 
There are Ohio wines appropriate for the whole range of foods 
and a wide range of wine preferences. 

Some particularly good potential pairings include Riesling or 
semi-dry Seyval Blanc with stuffed cabbage, white Baco Noir 
with lasagna, and red Baco Noir with meatloaf or steak. Ohio 
Cabernet Sauvignon is finally beginning to come into its own 
and tastes as good with steak as Cabernets from California and 
Europe. 
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The wine list, which includes short descriptions of the wines, 
remains on the table, so there is plenty of time for making a de- 
cision. The list is broken down into white, rosé, and red, plus 
ports and sherries by the glass, wine coolers, and non-alcoholic 
beverages. One champagne and some sparkling and still 
juices are sold in splits; the remaining still and sparkling 
come in 750mL bottles. 

Included are not only the vinifera grape varieties usually 
found on restaurant wine lists, but also those made from hy- 
brid grapes such as Seyval Blanc, Vidal Blanc, and Baco Noir. 
Some of these are finished with a touch of sweetness, which 
makes them more appealing to a novice wine consumer. There 
are also a few wines from native American grapes, with 
generic and proprietary names. 

Prices for a 750mL bottle range from $6.00 for Lonz Sailor's 
White or Lonzbrusco in red or white to $12.50 for Lonz Isle de 
Fleur Champagne, but most are in the $6.50—$8.00 bracket. 
Pricing is compatible with prices of entrées, which start at 
$4.50 for Grandma Zappone’s spaghetti (a 60-year-old tradi- 
tional recipe) and go up to $12.50 for a dinner special. How- 
ever, they bunch in the middle at $5.95 to $10.95. 

With an Ohio wholesale price of $1.79/bottle on the Sailor’s 
White, $1.33 on the Lonzbrusco and $4.99 on the Isle de Fleur 
Champagne, profit margins are excellent while the price to the 
customer remains attractive. Profits go even higher on the 
wine-by-the-glass specials of wines selected from the wine 
list, of which there are always three to six that range in price 
from $1.50 to $2.75. Specials are announced on table tents. 

“This is a wine-by-the-glass restaurant,’ points out assistant 
manager Richard Crawford. “People will buy four or five 
glasses and never consider buying a bottle. 

“The Ohio wine list is fabulous, but I did have reservations in 
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the beginning because I hadn't tasted Ohio wines for many 
years. There is still a little customer resistance to Ohio wines. 
When they think they won't like it, I offer them a taste, and 
99.5% of the time they wind up buying.” 


Combining Restaurant and Retail Sales at Heritage House 


The Heritage House Restaurant in the Ashtabula Holiday Inn 
features an all-Ohio wine list. It is located in rural Austinburg 
just off the route from Cleveland to Erie, PA, and Buffalo, NY. 

The restaurant attracts visitors to the seven Ohio wineries and 
several Pennsylvania wineries in the Lake Erie Viticultural 
Area, where the restaurant is located. The restaurant has be- 
come a convenient place for local winery and vineyard person- 
nel to eat and taste competitors’ wines. 

Because the restaurant also holds a carry-out permit, winery 
visitors find it a handy place to pick up a variety of area wines 
to take home. Ohio wines in retail stores are about as scarce as 
they are in restaurants, so provision for retail sales is a con- 
venience for the customers as well as adding to profits. 

Heritage House went exclusively with Ohio wines in August 
1986, and by the end of the year wine sales were up 450%, ac- 
cording to former food and beverage manager Donald Joz- 
wiak, who also attributes most of the 20% increase in profits 
for the entire food and beverage operation to the new wine list 
and to the customers it attracts. 

Jozwiak recently became food and beverage manager of Holi- 
day Inn Westlake, a western suburb of Cleveland, where he in- 
tends to initiate another Ohio wine list. 

The Ashtabula dining room is formal, with linen tablecloths, 
candles, water goblets, and wine glasses on the tables. There is 
a spotlighted multi-level display of all the available wines at the 
dining room entrance. 


Effective Sales Techniques 


Other than an enthusiastic, trained waitstaff, the best sales 
promotion comes from an attractive wine list consisting of 24 
wines from 11 Ohio wineries in a bound 82” x 11” book. Each 
page contains a wine label, the vineyard name, the area in 
which the grapes are grown, and a brief description of the 
wine and winery, plus, in some cases, information about visit- 
ing the winery. 

Jozwiak reported that most customers spend considerable 
time reading the wine list and are frequently tempted to order 
several varieties by the glass just to explore the differences. All 
wines are offered by the glass at $2 per 5-oz pour, including 
champagne. According to Jozwiak, in four months only two 
bottles were wasted, disproving the frequent reason given by 
restaurateurs for limiting sales to full bottles. At five 
pours/bottle, profits are higher on wine sold this way. 

Bottles are priced at double wholesale, which equates to 50% 
over retail price. Retail prices stay quite uniform throughout 
the state because of minimum price regulations in Ohio. Prices 
on the wine list are moderate, with only three wines as high as 
$9.00 and the rest between $6.00 and $8.00, quite compatible 
with entrée prices, which range from $7.25 to $ 11.95, with the 
majority between $8.00 and $9.00. 

The menu is varied—nothing out of the ordinary—with basic 
steaks and seafood. Specific wine recommendations are not 
included on the menu, but when asked, the waitstaff makes 
suggestions based on their own tasting experiences. There was 
an in-depth training program by OWPA when the Ohio wine 
list was implemented which will be repeated every six months, 
which should be adequate for the low staff turnover. 

The training program included all the service personnel and 
hostesses — anyone who is likely to get a question about wine. 
As a result of the training, the waitstaff is proud of the local 
connection with the wines and not afraid to make suggestions 
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when it seems prudent. In addition, the waitstaff has benefited 
from increased tips. 


OWPA Support 


Doniella Winchell, executive secretary of OWPA, said the or- 
ganization is encouraged by the results of the two all-Ohio 
wine lists and is working on other restaurants. OWPA has 
funding of $5,000 from the Ohio Grape Industries program, 
an adjunct of the Ohio Department of Agriculture, to assist 
five target restaurants throughout the state, with room for an 
additional seven if interest demands it. 

The fund is supported by an Ohio tax of three cents/gallon on 
wine. The money is placed in a separate fund and used for 
marketing improvements and for grape product research 
which includes jellies, jams, and other products as well as 
‘wine. It funds research for viticultural projects and wine 
production research. Funds for assisting restaurants with Ohio 
wines comes from the marketing budget. 

The object of the restaurant fund is to give staff training and 
management tastings to restaurants with a substantial commit- 
ment to Ohio wine. Training sessions involve a representative 
from OWFPA plus one or two people from local wineries. Only 
wineries willing to service the restaurants are included on the 
wine list. This might include either quick personal delivery or 
immediate shipping by commercial shippers when necessary. 

“We will have a manual for proper wine service. We want to 
increase waitstaff awareness with Ohio wines, including an in- 
volvement in regional pride. We focus on the fact that wine 
sales increase their total ticket and consequently their total in- 
come,” said Winchell. 

OWFA has several promotional pieces available for Ohio 


restaurants, including wine list folders and table tents, many 
with the ‘Ohio Wine Naturally’ logo. The restaurant promotion 
is complemented by a tasting program of Ohio wines donated 
by participating wineries. The promotion is available to organi- 
zations for a modest fee per person to cover the cost of cheese 
and a speaker. 


Summary 


Both Mr. Z’s and Heritage House sell far more vinifera— 
mainly Chardonnay, Riesling, and Cabernet—wines than ei- 
ther hybrid or Jabrusca varieties, but customers who enjoy the 
labrusca flavors are delighted to have them available. Hybrid 
varieties at present do not have the name recognition enjoyed 
by the classical grapes, but Baco Noir, a robust red hybrid wine, 
has caught on well at Mr. Z’s—the restaurant sells increasingly 
larger amounts as more people taste it. 

Certainly a recent increased appreciation for local products 
has spurred restaurant sales of wines produced in the area and 
contributed to the success of the all-Ohio lists. However, there 
remains a critical need for outlets for local wines, not only in 
Ohio but in other states which produce wine which is difficult 
for the public to discover. 

Present consumer interest should increase as restaurateurs 
provide opportunities for learning more of the now-unfamiliar 
varietal names, the wine styles, and the foods they comple- 
ment. A trend toward offering at least a few local wines on ev- 
ery wine list around the country should add vitality to the 
American wine industry and spark the interest of travelers as 
well as local residents. 
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Winery Electrical 


Power Distribution 


Ken Arthur 
Oneto & Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


If you are planning to build a new winery, expand an existing 
one, or are experiencing any type of electrical problems in your 
winery, please read on. 

In more than 20 years of experience in the wine industry, I 
have found that the subject of electrical power distribution 
within a winery is one of the least understood and one of the 
last design items to be considered. 

Proper planning, even rethinking of your existing system, is 
critical because, of all the utility systems in the winery, none is 
more important than the electrical system. The following rea- 
sons demonstrate this. 

1) No other utility system failure within the winery will so 
completely bring you to a halt in production quicker than an 
electrical system failure. 

2) No other utility system in the winery has the potential to 
threaten the safety of your personnel and property like the 
electrical system. 

3) No other utility system failure in the winery is more diffi- 
cult to troubleshoot than the electrical system. 

4) It is more difficult to find skilled maintenance help for the 
electrical system than for any other utility system in the 
winery. 


Electrical Service Site 


One of the first steps in planning a new winery or expanding 
an existing one should be a discussion with the serving utility. 
Discovering that the utility cannot supply you with a trans- 
former for nine months is a surprise you don’t need six months 
before you hope to operate. Finding out that the utility will 
have to rebuild its electrical distribution system to serve your 
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load and that it could take a year or more is important to know 
for your planning. 

Even smaller challenges can disrupt your plans. It is impor- 
tant to find out from what location the utility will be able to 
serve your property. The basic rule in northern California’s 
PG&E system is that they will provide the first 100 circuit feet 
on your property at no cost; beyond that, you will pay them 
the cost for materials and installation. If you are a long way 
from their distribution system, that can be significant to your 
budget. 

In some areas the utility is restricted from providing overhead 
line extensions. If you have to meet them underground, gener- 
ally you must provide the underground conduit from the 
transformer site on your property to the property line. This 
‘primary’ underground work, including trench, conduit, pull 
boxes and transformer pad, must be supplied and installed by 
the property owner to the utility’s specifications. In addition, 
the property owner must provide and install the ‘secondary’ 
conduits or bus duct from the transformer to the main service 
switchgear. 


Location of Utility Transformer 


In general, the most concern given to location of the utility 
transformer is centered around finding a spot where it will be 
out of the way and least noticeable. Try to locate it in the area 
where the majority of the load will be. In a winery, that is 
generally in the crush/pressing area, or it could be where the 
majority of the refrigeration equipment will be located. Ideally, 
a location central to all those loads would be best. There are 
two principal considerations: 
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An electrical service should be located where physical expansion can 
take place in the future, as shown at Robert Mondavi's Oakville win- 
ery. Adequate access and working space are also important site con- 


siderations. 


1) The service transformer must be located so that the utility 
has access to it after installation. In general, this means that 
there must be at least two feet clear on the sides and rear, and 
eight feet clear in front. (Caution—the clearance dimensions in- 
crease when the transformer is located close to a building.) 

2) The transformer should be located as close as possible to 
the main service switchboard to keep the secondary conduc- 
tors or bus duct length as short as possible. This circuit is the 
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most costly per foot in the system, since it must carry the full 
winery load. Therefore, it is in your best interests to keep it as 
short as possible. 


Sizing Main Service Switchboard 


Incorrect main switchboard sizing is the second most com- 
mon mistake in both new and old wineries. This is one area 
where you should be fat. In this case, fat is beautiful. The ini- 
tial cost of being fat is indeed small compared to being thin in 
the future. 

The only difference in cost between a 1,000-amp and a 1,600- 
amp service switchboard is essentially the cost of the main dis- 
connect device and the size of the bus bars, regardless of the 
service voltage. If, however, you have to replace the 1,000-amp 
service five years later with a 1,600-amp service, you are look- 
ing at major bucks and down time, and you have to discard a 
1,000-amp service switchboard. 

The largest pad-mounted transformer which PG&E will in- 
stall has a capacity of 2,500KVA. This equates to a maximum 
service switchboard rating of 4,000 amps at 480 volts, 3-phase. 
A winery would have to be producing a million or more 
cases/year to require a service of this size. Choosing a system 
voltage is somewhat dependent on your initial load and any 
near-future load. The serving utility will have some input con- 
cerning this decision. Basic rules of thumb for estimating loads 
with which to size your service equipment are as follows: 

When planning, figure your initial horsepower (motor loads) 
at 1.5 amps/hp for total connected loads that do not exceed 
500hp and where most of the load consists of small motors 
(25hp and less), or 1.3 amps/hp for total connected loads 
greater than 500hp and where the motor mix includes motors 
larger than 25hp. Estimate lighting at 0.0036 amps/sq.ft., and 
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heating, ventilation, and air conditioning (HVAC) for office, 
labs, etc. (but not wine chilling) at 0.0072 amps/sq. ft. 

These figures assume operation at 480 volts. If your system is 
240 or 208 volts, multiply your total calculated loads by the ratio 
of 480/240 or 480/208 respectively. The sum of your load calcu- 
lated in this manner will give you a rough idea of the mini- 
mum size service in amps. An example might be as follows: 

Assume: A small winery—12,000—20,000 cases/year; 

—8,000 sq.ft. of building, including about 1,000 sq.ft. of 
office; 

—212 horsepower connected with the largest motor load—a 
couple of 20hp refrigeration compressors (about 25 tons of 
refrigeration); 

—service voltage will be 480 volts, 3-phase. 
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Motor loads: 212hp x 1.5 amps/hp = 318.0 amps 
Lighting: 8,000 sq.ft. x .0036 amps/sq.ft. = 28.8 amps 
HVAC (office): 1,000 sq.ft. x .0072 amps/sq.ft. = 7.2 amps 


Es 


The minimum service size based on this rough calculation 
should be 600 amps at 480 volt, 3-phase. 

A 400-amp service selection would not leave any room for 
growth, and the rules of the National Electrical Code essen- 
tially say that the total demand load should not exceed 80% of 
the rating of the service switchboard. A 600-amp service, for 
example, should not be continuously loaded with more than 
480 amps (600 x 0.8). 


Estimated total = 354.0 amps 


Connected Load and Demand Load 


Some terminology with which you should become familiar 
involves the concept of ‘connected load’ and ‘demand load’. 
Connected load is simply the nameplate load rating of every 
piece of electrical equipment that is connected to the system. It 
is computed by adding the motor loads, lighting loads, and 
any HVAC loads within the facility. 

In a proper electrical design, this figure is finally accurately 
arrived at as the design engineer calculates the load on each 
motor control center (MCC), distribution and lighting panel. It 
falls out at the end of the design phase, so to speak. It’s a very 
important figure for future planning. 

Demand load is also a very precise figure, but it is measured 
rather than calculated. Let’s say you are in the middle of har- 
vest and almost everything in your plant is running. You can 
imagine the scenario where, even though all of your motors 
are running, they are not likely all to be fully loaded at the 
same time. So the actual demand your system is calling for is 
somewhat less than the total connected load. 

The utility measures this load so that they can bill you for it 
in the demand portion of their rate schedule. This portion of 
the utility bill pays them for their investment in facilities in 
proportion to how much you are ‘demanding’ from them. 

If you know your connected load and the maximum demand 
your system has created in the past year, you can develop the 
most valuable tool for future planning of your electrical 
facilities—your ‘demand factor’. The demand factor is calcu- 
lated by dividing the demand load by the connected load. 

Knowing your demand factor allows you to estimate the ef- 
fect additional loads will have on your system. It’s the demand 
load that determines how much capacity you have available. A 
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Locating the electrical service as close as possible to the main winery refrigeration reduces the cost of getting power to the largest load in a 
winery, as shown at Robert Mondavi's Woodbridge winery (I). Leaving enough room to physically expand the main service switchboard is 
good planning, as illustrated by this 4000A service (c). This 4000A service panel was located as close as possible to PG&E's transformer to 


keep the extensive 4000A bus duct as short as possible (r). 


San Joaquin Valley, CA, winery has an electrical system with 
an (800-amp rating) motor control center (MCC) that accom- 
modates the loads for the crushing and pressing operations. 
By code (N.E.C.), the winery was only allowed to load that 
MCC to 80% of its rating, or 640 amps of demand, not con- 
nected, load. 

Prior to the 1986 harvest, the MCC had a connected load of 
957.7 amps and a recorded demand of 500 amps, which was a 
0.52 demand factor. There were 140 amps of capacity left on 
this MCC (640 amps maximum — 500 amps demand = 140 
amps remaining capacity). 

The winery wanted to add 155 amps of connected load. Loads 
added to this MCC historically create a demand that is only 
52% of the connected load. This load could easily be added to 
the existing MCC without exceeding its 80% maximum load 
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capability (155 amps x 0.52 demand factor = 81 amps esti- 
mated demand). Without this information, the owners of this 
winery probably would have purchased another motor control 
center as soon as their connected load exceeded the capacity of 
the original MCC. 

The same philosophy applies to the electrical service and 
other load centers within the winery. Knowing your demand 
factor allows you to make intelligent decisions about whether or 
not you need to purchase additional equipment for load addi- 
tions or how and where to add loads to your existing system. 


Main Service Switchboard Location 


The most important aspect of a properly-planned electrical 
distribution system is the location of the main service switch- 
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Locating the main service switchboard so there is access to it via a 
pipe rack allows for the easiest and least cost addition of future cir- 
cuits, as done at Robert Mondavi’s Woodbridge winery. 


board at the facility. This has been done incorrectly many 
times. Some important items to consider in the placement of 
your main switchboard are as follows: 

1) The cost of feeders at 480 volts is much more expensive 
than the cost of the primary (12,000 volts or more) feeder to the 
utility transformer. You would want to locate the main service 
switchboard and utility transformer as close to major load 
areas of your facility as possible. 

2) The main service switchboard should be in a location 
where it is easy to install initial and future feeders. In several 
large winery facilities, the main service switchboard is located 
on the edge of the property and the initial conduits are in- 
stalled underground. The underground circuits are very ex- 
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pensive because the main service switchboard is a long way 
from the load. The underground circuits are virtually inacces- 
sible in case of trouble, and it is nearly impossible to add under- 
ground circuits in the future. 

I would always recommend that the main service switch- 
board be accessible from an overhead pipe rack. This allows 
the initial circuits and the future circuits to be installed at the 
lowest possible cost. There are many ways to make this type of 
installation aesthetically pleasing. 

3) The main service switchboard should be in a location 
where it can be physically expanded. In dozens of installa- 
tions, the main service switchboard is crammed into a corner. 
While there is plenty of electrical capacity, there is no physical 
room left to expand it. This is a very costly error and greater 
care should be given to the location of the main switchboard. 

4) Should the main service switchboard be located indoors or 
outdoors? The additional cost for installing it outdoors is rela- 
tively small. An outdoor location usually provides better access 
and expandability. If the switchboard is installed indoors in a 
washdown area, it should be provided with the same en- 
closure you would use outdoors, so the cost is essentially the 
same in both cases. Indoor floor space is usually at a premium, 
and this is generally why a service switchboard ends up in a 
corner, or surrounded by other equipment, which restricts any 
expansion. 


Ken Arthur will continue his series to help winery personnel become 
more aware of the decisions important to an in-house electrical sys- 
tem. His next column will look at other considerations for the main 
service switchboard, location of sub panels and motor control centers, 
and feeder considerations. 
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Tasting Rooms 


Encourage Wine Sales, Part I 


Diane W. Mayfield 


Wineries are notoriously capital-intensive; many years may 
pass before owners begin to see any return on their original in- 
vestment. Adding a tasting room to the facility involves an 
even further expenditure. Yet many wineries find that such an 


expenditure pays off in the long run. Successful wineries use ~ 


a variety of techniques to make their tasting rooms cost- 
effective. PW will explore these techniques in several reports 
on successful tasting rooms. This first report focuses on tasting 
rooms in the Napa Valley, CA. 


Winery-Direct Sales 


Wineries make a dollar on every dollar received in the tasting 
room. This is in contrast to wines sold to wholesalers or distri- 
butors, on which the winery may make only about 50 or 60 
cents on the dollar. 

One winery which carries this idea to its logical extreme is V. 
Sattui in St. Helena. V. Sattui sells almost 100% of its 18,000- 
case annual production from its tasting room. ‘That way,” ex- 
plains Tom Davies, sales manager, “we don’t pay anything to 
wholesalers or distributors. We get the full retail price.” 

It also makes the tasting room an essential part of the winery, 
not merely an option. “Sales is our first priority/’ Davies con- 
tinues. “We're set up so that we have to sell the wine here, and 
bringing people to the winery is the best way to do it. That 
gives us a chance to talk with them and let them get to know 
our wines. You don't have that personal connection in most re- 
tail outlets. Once people know our wines, they come back for 
more—we have lots of repeat business.” 


Tasting Rooms as Public Relations 


Selling wine, however, is not generally seen as the most im- 
portant part of a tasting room’s function. Charlotte Kewell, 
tasting room manager at Rutherford Hill Winery in Ruther- 
ford, says, “Public relations and education is a more important 
function of our tasting room. In fact, we don’t even use the 
term ‘tasting room’ here; it’s known as the Visitors’ Center.” 

Dave Henderson, director of hospitality services at Charles 
Krug Winery in St. Helena, emphasizes the educational aspect 
of the tasting room: “We get a lot of wine novices here —this is 
where they begin their wine education. There’s no mystique, 
no hard sell. We offer a 45-minute tour before the tasting —it’s 
not required, but 80% of our visitors opt for it. 

“After the tour, we pour four to five wines, demonstrating as 
much variety as possible. For instance, we pour a drier white 
such as Fumé Blanc, a fruity white such as Chenin Blanc, a 
white Zinfandel, and a Cabernet Sauvignon. Pours are about 
% oz; very little is poured out or wasted.” Krug serves 1,200 
cases/year in its tasting room. 

Michael Peters, retail sales manager at Robert Mondavi Win- 
ery in Oakville, concurs: “We don't have a tasting room per se; 
we have a winery tour program.” Mondavi is one of the few 
wineries that requires a tour before tasting. A tasting of three 
current releases follows the 30-minute tour. 

“We have 250,000 people/year for one hour,” states Peters. 
“They learn about our winery, taste our wines, then go home 
and tell their friends about us. That kind of word-of-mouth ap- 


Founders Room at Beringer Vineyards. 


proach is the best public relations. The tour stresses the vine- 
yard and production aspects of winemaking, and the subse- 
quent tasting is used to explain tasting techniques. It’s an 
educational program, the more people know about wine, the 
more they'll drink it.” 

Beringer Vineyards in St. Helena began requiring a tour be- 
fore tasting thirty years ago. Jim Barfield, tasting room man- 
ager, explains, “During the tours, we have an audience of as 
many as 1,200 people on summer weekends. We can show 
them the romance of the winery—the 110-year-old Rhine 
House, the gardens, the trees, the caves. The tour gives people 
a lasting impression.” It also sells wine—better than half of 
Beringer’s visitors purchase wine after the tour and tasting, 
averaging two bottles/person. 

Rutherford Hill offers two tours daily. “There are four unique 
aspects about our winery that draw people here,” Kewell ex- 
plains. “One is the system of underground ageing caves, the 
largest in America; that’s a real highlight of the tour. Another 
aspect is the winery’s architecture; people hear about our 
building from other wineries and come to see it. 

“Rutherford Hill’s location above the east side of the Napa Val- 
ley provides a spectacular view of the valley for interested visi- 
tors. Finally, the Auberge du Soleil restaurant is right next to 
us. Often, people going to Auberge for lunch or dinner will 
visit the winery before or afterwards.” Rutherford Hill also 
works with Auberge du Soleil to put on public relations din- 
ners in the caves, again emphasizing the winery’s unique 
aspects. 


Purchasing What They Taste 


Davies attributes some of V. Sattui’s success to the fact that 
people can taste all their wines. “All 12 of our wines are open 
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daily for tasting. People won't buy what they can’t taste.” Mon- 
davi's Peters agrees: “People generally buy the wines which we 
pour after the tour.” 

At Charles Krug, as well, people buy what they can taste. 
However, Henderson notes, ‘Most of what we pour is in the 
mid-priced category —$5—$7—so that’s what people buy. But if 
we pour one of our $12 or $15 vintage selection wines, they’re 
just as likely to buy that—because they can taste it. Occasion- 
ally we'll pour our Muscat Canelli. It’s $10/bottle, but it always 
sells when we pour it.” Of Krug’s 180,000 annual visitors, Hen- 
derson estimates that 70—75% purchase wine, usually about 
two bottles/person. 

Franciscan Vineyards in Rutherford offers special tastings in 
its tasting room. Lisa Ross, hospitality director, explains, 
“We're open daily all year long, and at 2:00 p.m. every day we 
offer a mini wine seminar, free of charge. It’s really a sensory 
evaluation, but we try to stay away from that term, because so 
many people outside the industry don’t understand it. The 
whole idea is to exchange knowledge without intimidating 
those just learning about wine.” 


Non-Wine Sales 


Wine and hospitality are not the only things sold in tasting 
rooms. Gift shops, including such items as Tshirts, souvenir 
logo glasses, corkpullers, posters, tote bags, aprons, and wine 
books, are a common part of most tasting rooms. Peters esti- 
mates that the Mondavi gift room is responsible for about 20% 
of total retail room profits. 

At V. Sattui, that figure is 25%. “Although,” Davies admits, 
“that amount was different about eight years; more gift items 
were being sold then. As awareness and brand recognition of 
V. Sattui have increased, we have sold more wine. We have a 
fully-stocked deli as part of the retail room. People come here 
for the whole experience. They can get their food, wine, and 
picnic all in one spot.” 

At Franciscan, gift-item purchases are generally in addition 
to what most visitors already planned to spend on wine. 
“Most people seem to visit the wine country with a wine bud- 
get,’ Ross believes. “If they see a T-shirt or a souvenir glass 
that they like, it usually ends up being an impulse purchase 
above and beyond what they had planned to spend on wine.” 

Franciscan’s president, Agustin Huneeus, worried that if 
people were buying gifts, they weren't buying wine, so during 
the summer of 1986, many Franciscan gift items were elimi- 
nated, limiting the variety of T-shirts, for instance, and cutting 
out boxed glassware altogether. “Our non-wine gross went 
way down,” Ross recalls, “but the wine gross stayed about the 
same. Now I’ve got most of those gift items back in the shop.” 
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Sterling’s tasting room provides tables and chairs for visitors while 
tasting. 


Kewell offers a contrasting point of view on the effectiveness 
of gift items in the retail room. “At Rutherford Hill,” she says, 
“we have a very limited line of gift items—Rutherford Hill 
shirts, glasses, and corkpullers—as we prefer to focus on wine, 
not merchandise. After an informative tour and free tasting, 
many people feel obligated to make a purchase. We prefer that 
they take home a bottle of wine to enjoy later. Otherwise, they 
may pick up some inexpensive memento which is not even 
related to our wine.” 


Picnic Grounds 


Picnicking is nearly as popular at wineries as winetasting. 
Several wineries have picnic grounds, usually with about 10— 
15 tables. These are generally open to the public, but Behr 
states, “At Cuvaison, we charge $3.00/table, and, since summer 
1986, we've taken advance reservations for large groups. The 
tables can also be reserved after 6:00 p.m. for groups interested 
in summer evening dinners.” 

Rutherford Hill will also reserve picnic tables for visitors. The 
winery has two picnic areas: one under a grove of oak trees 
next to the parking area for accessibility, and the other in an ol- 
ive grove designed for more private picnicking with a view of 
the vineyards below. There is no charge to winery visitors for 
picnic table use. 

The V. Sattui picnic ground has become so popular that the 
winery has put up a sign stating that a $5 minimum purchase 
is required to use the picnic tables. “It’s not really enforced,” 
Davies admits, “but it does help keep down the number of 
people who treat us like a public park. Our parking area is 
limited due to county restrictions, and since this is the only 
place where people can buy our wine, we try to keep the park- 
ing spaces available for them.” 


Crowd Control 


V. Sattui’s location on the Napa Valley’s popular Highway 29 
is one reason for the frequently-crowded conditions. Robert 
Mondavi, also on Highway 29, began taking reservations for 
tours in the summer of 1986 to help keep crowds down. “We 
like to keep our tour groups to about 25—30 people,” Peters ex- 
plains. “The tours were getting too big, so we finally had peo- 
ple call ahead or sign up for a specific time when they arrived 
at the winery. Sometimes there'd be a 1- to 2-hour wait, so we'd 
advise them to visit another winery before the tour.’ 

Charging for tasting is another form of crowd control prac- 
ticed in the Napa Valley. At Cuvaison, for instance, purchase of 
a souvenir logo glass for $1.25 is required before tasting the five 
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John Daniel Room at Inglenook-Napa Valley. 


wines open daily. Behr explains, “This really helps cut down 
the number of people who are just looking for free wine. We 
don't really make a profit from it, since the glasses cost about 
$.95 cents each and retail for $1.18 plus $.07 sales tax. But it 
does separate the more serious tasters from the ones who arent 
really interested in our wines.” 

Like Cuvaison, Franciscan requires the purchase of a $1.25 
souvenir logo glass for a tasting of five wines. “But/’ Ross 
points out, “we rebate that cost on any wine purchase, so most 
of our visitors end up purchasing wine. That way, they end up 
with a complimentary tasting and a souvenir glass, in addition 
to their wine purchase. 
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“The average expenditure on wine at Franciscan is about 
$6.50/person. Weekend visitors tend to buy the less expensive 
wines, while weekday visitors will buy more expensive wines, 
although we generally offer the same wines for tasting. Week- 
day visitors are usually more serious wine buyers. They often 
may not even taste all five wines offered, whereas weekend vi- 
sitors nearly always taste all five. We receive about 150,000 visi- 
tors annually.” 

Sterling Vineyards in Calistoga has perhaps the most unique 
answer to crowd control. A 3- to 4-minute tram ride takes visi- 
tors to the top of the hill on which the winery is located. 
Charge for the ride is $5.00/person, or $4.00/person for large 
groups. Valerie Presten, visitors’ center manager, points out, 
“Visitors receive a $2.00 discount on the first bottle of wine 
they purchase. 

“We receive 200,000 visitors/year. Once at the top, visitors can 
take a self-guided tour, followed by a sit-down tasting of three 
current releases. Visitors may request to taste certain special 
wines in which they are interested. All tastes are complimen- 
tary.” Pours are 12 ounces. In addition to offering current and 
older vintages for sale, the gift shop offers wine-related books, 
bottle openers, glasses, serving pieces and logo clothing items. 


Older and Reserve Vintages Offered 


Another trend toward making tasting rooms cost-effective in- 
volves offering tastes of older vintages and reserve wines for a 
small charge. ‘We started doing this at Robert Mondavi Win- 
ery when we went on the reservation system,” states Peters. “It 
gives people something to do while they’re waiting for the tour 
to start, and they also get a chance to taste some special wines. 
More experienced wine drinkers can get an idea of how well 
these wines will age. 
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“Our 3-oz pours of older and reserve wines cost between $2 
and $4. Recently, for instance, we were pouring 1981 Chardon- 
nay, 1982 Reserve Fumé Blanc, 1982 Reserve Pinot Noir, 1979 
and 1981 Reserve Cabernet Sauvignons, and the 1985 Special 
Select Johannisberg Riesling.” 

Beringer offers older vintages in its Founder’s Room, located 
upstairs in the Rhine House. “We pour more expensive wines 
here,” explains Barfield, “as opposed to the new releases 
poured at no cost downstairs after the tour. Our charge for a 2- 
oz taste (as opposed to a 1-oz taste downstairs) is $2.00, except 
for the 1981 Private Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon, which sells 
for $3.00/taste, and the 1981 Lemmon-Chabot Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, for $3.50. In essence, the cost enables people to taste 
wines they wouldn't otherwise be able to.” 

Other reserve wines recently poured in the Founder’s Room 
include 1983 Private Reserve Fumé Blanc, 1983 Private Reserve 
Chardonnay, 1983 Barrel-Fermented Chardonnay, 1983 
Chardonnay, and 1981 Knight's Valley Cabernet Sauvignon. 

Inglenook-Napa Valley opened its John Daniel Jr. Cellar in 
1986 to give visitors an opportunity to sample library and re- 
serve wines. Wines offered for tasting include Reserve Cask 
Cabernet Sauvignon from 1978 on, in addition to reserve 
bottlings of Merlot, Chardonnay, and Sauvignon Blanc. Char- 
bono and other library wines are poured on occasion. Charges 
for 2-oz tastes are $3.00 for library wines and $2.00 for current 
reserve wines. 

Dennis Fife, vice president/general manager for Inglenook- 
Napa Valley, says, “From mid-summer 1986, when we opened 
the John Daniel room, until November, we sold about 1,000 
bottles of library and reserve wines. The average purchase was 
about 3 bottles/person, or about $50.” Wines for sale included 


the 1978 reserve Cask Cabernet Sauvignon at $25/bottle, the 
1981 reserve Cask Cabernet Sauvignon at $15/bottle, the 1983 
reserve Merlot at $11.50/bottle, the 1984 reserve Chardonnay 
at $13.50/bottle, the 1984 reserve Sauvignon Blanc at 
$9.50/bottle, and the 1982 Charbono at $8/bottle. 

The John Daniel room is open when there is a demand for it. 
“During the busier times,” notes Fife, “such as summer 
weekends, we can direct more serious tasters to the John 
Daniel room, while more casual visitors go to the regular tast- 
ing room.” 

At Rutherford Hill, Kewell says, “The availability of older 
vintage wines, such as the 1978 Cabernet Sauvignon and a va- 
riety of Merlots, are a special attraction. People are eager to try 
them, and may taste them free of charge when their interest is 
genuine.” 

In addition to older vintages, Rutherford Hill also offers vari- 
ous bottle sizes for sale, often at special discounts. “We have 
offered 20% off on magnums, for instance,” Kewell explains. 
“Because wine ages better in larger containers, people feel that 
they're getting good value for their money.’ 


The Bottom Line 


The bottom line, of course, is whether or not all these sales 
techniques ultimately justify the expense of operating the sales 
room. “Absolutely,” states Peters. “At Robert Mondavi Winery, 
we pour 3,000 cases of wine per year and sell 15,000 cases, 
which more than covers operating costs.” 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
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In 1888, George Husmann, in Grape Culture and Wine Making 


in California, wrote, “I have yet to see the red wine of any vari- 


ety which I would prefer to the best samples of Zinfandel 
produced in this state. Unfortunately, these best samples are 
like angels’ visits, few and far between. 

“There are many locations within this state where [Zinfandel] 
has been planted, and will not make a first class red wine, 
where it could be utilized better for white wine . . . Zinfandel 
claret from locations best adapted to it, carefully made, is good 
enough for anyone,” concluded Husmann. 

Although in the late 1880s, the best samples of Zinfandel 
claret' may have been as rare as angels’ visits, over the past 
15—20 years several vintages of ‘best samples’ have been 
produced by many winemakers. Dedicated to producing Zin- 
fandels that are indisputably ‘good enough for anyone’, these 
winemakers use grapes only from proven locations. 

They have been working continuously to increase their knowl- 
edge and understanding of the regional characteristics of each 
of the vineyards they work with. Growers are taking advan- 
tage of developments in viticultural technology, and generally 
have been improving farming methods —all of which has led to 
improved crop and wine quality. 


Best Zinfandel Vineyard Locations 


Since Zinfandel’s resurgence as a varietal wine, which began 
in earnest in the late 1960s, four regions have been determined 
to be especially suited to Zinfandel: 1) Amador County’s 
Shenandoah Valley and Fiddletown area; 2) Sonoma County’s 
Dry Creek Valley benchlands and hillsides, the Geyserville 
area, and a few select areas in the Mayacamas Mountains and 
in Sonoma Valley; 3) Mendocino County’s southwestern ridges 
and its benchlands along Redwood Valley; and 4) Napa Valley’s 
Spring Mountain and Howell Mountain, and a few select val- 
ley floor regions. 

A few superior Zinfandel vineyards exist outside these main 
regions; there are, for example, some good plantings in Paso 
Robles, Lodi, and El Dorado County. 

Zinfandel from each region has distinctive varietal charac- 
teristics of fruitiness and peppery spiciness. The characteristic 
varietal flavors, however, are mostly perceptible only in the 
wine, and they vary from region to region. 

In general terms, some regions produce Zinfandel more noted 
for its lush berry-fruit character than for its spiciness (for exam- 
ple, Amador, Sonoma’s Dry Creek Valley benchlands and hill- 
sides, and the Mayacamas Mountains). Other regions (Napa’s 
Howell Mountain and Spring Mountain, and the benchlands 
of Mendocino’s Redwood Valley) produce Zinfandel more 
noted for its spiciness than for lush fruit. 

The extent to which tannins are considered ‘hard’ (astringent, 
tending to bitterness) or ‘soft’ (puckery, but not astringent or 
harsh) — differences sometimes referred to as ‘perceived’ tan- 
nins vs. ‘unperceived’ tannins—varies from region to region, 
as does the amount of tannin which is present in each form. 


Part I 


For example, Amador Zinfandel has high tannin content, but 
it is a soft tannin; Sonoma Zinfandel has soft tannins, but the 
tannic content is lower than Amador’s. Napa and Mendocino 
Zinfandel have hard tannins, with the tannic content of Napa 
Zinfandel lower than Mendocino. 

Zinfandels with hard tannins need more time in the bottle to 
reach their potential than do Zinfandels with soft tannins. The 
degree of tannin extraction also affects wine character and 
ageing potential. 

While acid levels in all these best regions is good—0.75 
g/100mL and higher—total acids can vary significantly, and 
the ratio of malic to tartaric can vary dramatically. 

Original vines in these regions date to the 1920s and earlier, 
and were planted primarily by Italian immigrants, who, ac- 
cording to old ranchers, seemed to know intuitively where Zin- 
fandel would do best. The oldest known Zinfandel vineyard is 
the 10-acre Downing Vineyard in Amador’s Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Today owned by Scott Harvey, winemaker for Santino 
Winery, the deed shows that the vines were planted in 1867. 
The vineyard, situated at about the 1,400-foot elevation on a 
western slope, still flourishes. 

Older vineyards today make up only a small percentage of to- 
tal Zinfandel plantings in each region, and the grapes are used 
primarily for limited bottlings of intensely-flavored full- 
bodied? Zinfandels with expected ageing potential of 10 years 
and longer. These old vineyards are dry-farmed, head-pruned, 
and yield from 1.5—2.5 tons/acre. 


New Zinfandel Plantings 


Since 1970, extensive new plantings of Zinfandel were made 
in these four main regions, making Zinfandel again the most 
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abundantly-planted red varietal in California, with 25,454 
acres in 1984 (California Grapevine, p.3, July 1985). Most of the 
wood for these plantings was taken from old vines. With rare 
exceptions, the new vines are head-pruned; they may be aided 
by drip irrigation; and they generally yield from 3—5 tons/acre. 

From the newer plantings, bottlings of medium-bodied Zin- 
fandels are being made—wines at their best, according to 
winemakers, after two—five years in the bottle. Young Zinfan- 
del vines tend to produce fruit without intense flavors and 
spice, nor the acid levels, that older vines produce. High acids 
are needed to carry bigger (that is, fuller-bodied) wines. 

However, it is not uncommon for winemakers to blend in fruit 
from old vines with crops from younger vines, as there is a 
much larger demand for medium-bodied Zinfandel than for 
full-bodied. Some winemakers also feel that a little of the 
character of the old vines belongs in their medium-bodied Zin- 
fandels. 

Depending on the character of the vineyards, the percent of 
fruit from old vines, and the balance overall of tannin, fruit, 
and acids, some medium-bodied wines are showing potential 
to improve in the bottle for as long as the full-bodied vintages. 

Zinfandel’s ultimate ageing potential, however, is still to be 
discovered, winemakers point out, as Zinfandel is just now be- 
ginning to establish a 10-year track record among a dedicated 
and consistent group of Zinfandel producers. 


Uneven Ripening of Zinfandel 


Winemakers interviewed indicated two main challenges to 
making a Zinfandel ‘good enough for anybody’. The first chal- 
lenge is Zinfandel’s propensity to ripen unevenly—the single 
most problematic characteristic of this varietal. This propensity 
is especially pronounced among vines 30 years old and older in 
all regions. 

As harvest date nears, each cluster can contain green berries, 
normally-ripening berries, shrivelled berries, and raisins. The 
ripening curve also can vary significantly among pockets 
within each vineyard. This makes selection of harvest date dif- 
ficult. 

For the full-flavored, full-bodied Zinfandels that old, mature, 
dry-farmed vines are capable of producing, up to 10% over- 
ripe berries are needed to provide rich, intense flavors and ex- 


tractions necessary for ageing. But raisins and excessive 
shrivelling are undesirable, as they yield alcoholic, pruny 
wines that do not age well. 

To balance flavor with overall sugar level is not often an easy 
task, as sugar levels are always higher in the tank samples than 
in field samples. How much higher depends on the percentage 
of raisined berries—a percentage usually difficult to deter- 
mine, and which varies from season to season. 

Among vineyards under 30 years old, uneven ripening is less 
pronounced. Young Zinfandel vines yield bigger crops, which 
helps to maintain even ripening. Also, young vines have been 
planted in better-prepared soil than were their forebears. Thus 
there is less likelihood of variation within vineyards caused by 
variations in soil conditions. 

In addition, growers who choose to plant Zinfandel in these 
regions are usually knowledgeable about both the region and 
the varietal, and practice the best farming and viticultural 
methods they can in order to produce superior-quality fruit. 

Selection of harvest dates for claret-style Zinfandels, there- 
fore, requires being thoroughly familiar with each vineyard. 
In addition to the acid, sugar, and pH, physical signs of vine 
maturity, percentage of shrivelled and raisined berries, size of 
second crop, and taste also must be considered for each vine- 
yard each year. 


Style Variations 


The second challenge facing the Zinfandel producer today, 
whether he works with young or old vines, is the still-existing 
confusion over the definition of ‘perfect’ Zinfandel. This con- 
fusion developed in the early to mid-1970s, when a profusion of 
Zinfandel came on the market. Many of these Zinfandels were 
heavy, unbalanced wines, in that they were overly alcoholic, 
overly tannic, or both. Such wines were, at least in part, the re- 
sult of winemakers’ inexperience with Zinfandel’s characteris- 
tic uneven ripening. 

To about 1975, most Zinfandel picked was from mature dry- 
farmed vineyards in these regions—simply because that was 
the only Zinfandel available. (New plantings were not produc- 
ing much before then.) Old Zinfandel vineyards survived Pro- 
hibition because of the home-winemaking market, which was 
always legal. Italian, Serbian, Yugoslavian, Swiss, and Basque 
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immigrants in northern California, were home winemakers 
choosy enough about their grapes to have supported only the 
best vineyards. 


Excessive shrivelling, even raisining, however, wasn’t consid- 
ered a problem by the home winemaker for his rich, country- 
style wines. The commercial winemaker of the 1960s and early 
1970s, therefore, usually got his Zinfandel in accordance with 
the growers’ customary harvest date—a date when the grapes 
were well past what modern winemaking practices would call 
mature. 


Yet, as Paul Draper pointed out in ‘Zinfandel’ (Book of Califor- 
nia Wine; Maynard Amerine, Doris Muscatine, Bob Thomp- 
son, eds.; U.C. Press; 1984; pp. 223-234), there has been no 
standard set over hundreds of years for Zinfandel claret as 
there has been in Bordeaux for Cabernet Sauvignon claret. 


’ Thus, the rich, ripe pruny flavors in the tannic, alcoholic early 
Zinfandels produced from largely overripe and raisined 
clusters were seductive, overwhelming even, to many who first 
tasted them upon release. They convinced some winemakers 
(and members of the wine press!) that Zinfandel was synono- 
mous with tannic and intense. Wines in this style, however, 
while impressive at tastings, can seldom be matched with 
food; and rarely do they hold up for long in the bottle. 


Absence of a historic approach to Zinfandel led to experimen- 
tation not usually encountered with other premium wine 
grapes. Paul Draper identifies five styles of Zinfandel (in addi- 
tion to white Zinfandel, Zinfandel rosé, and Zinfandel port): 
nouveau; early maturing (Beaujolais-style); late maturing 
(claret-style); late-picked (dry); and late harvest (sweet) (Ibid.). 
Such variety served mostly to confuse consumer and 
winemaker alike as to Zinfandel’s true potential. 
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Winemaking Approaches 


Among winemakers interviewed, the confusion is at last les- 
sening. Today, they are unanimous in their conviction that 
Zinfandel’s strength and beauty lies in its ability to produce 
well-balanced claret-style wines, both medium- and full- 
bodied, that for the most part stay under 14% alcohol. 

But with these convictions, the unanimity ceases. For each 
winemaker has his own approach in working with a regional 
Zinfandel to achieve his idea of the ‘perfect’ Zinfandel claret— 
whether full- or medium-bodied. 

Also, while some of the 14 winemakers interviewed declared 
that they ‘never have and never will’ make a white or blush 
Zinfandel, several currently are producing well-made ‘blancs 
de noirs’ from Zinfandel. The methods for four ‘blancs de noirs’ 
are included in interviews to follow. 

Winemakers interviewed include Paul Draper of Ridge Vine- 
yards, Cupertino; Mike Martini of Louis Martini Winery, St. 
Helena; Joel Peterson of Ravenswood, Sonoma; Jed Steele of 
Kendall-Jackson, Kelseyville; Paul Dolan of Fetzer Vineyards, 
Redwood Valley; and Bob Travers of Mayacamas Winery, 
Napa. 

Using only Sonoma county grapes were: Joseph Swan of 
Joseph Swan Vineyards, Forestville; John Pedroncelli of J. 
Pedroncelli Winery, Geyserville; and Lou Preston, owner, Tom 
Farella, winemaker, and John Clendenen, viticulturist, Preston 
Vineyards, Dry Creek Valley, Healdsburg. 

Using only Amador county grapes were four winemakers in 
Plymouth: John Kenworthy of Kenworthy Vineyards; Leon 
Sobon of Shenandoah Vineyard; Scott Harvey of Santino 
Wines; and Lawrence (Buck) Cobb of Karly Wines. 


VClaret’ is defined in the Oxford English Dictionary as “a name origi- 
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nally [about 1200] given (as in French (vin clairet) to wines of yellowish 
or light red color, as distinguished alike from ‘red wine’ and ‘white 
wine’; the contrast with the former ceased about 1600, and it was ap- 
parently then used for red wines generally, in which sense it is still, or 
was recently. Now applied to the red wines imported from Bordeaux, 
generally mixed with Benicarlo or some full-bodied French wine.” 

Paul Draper and this report both use ‘claret’ to describe any variety 
when it is made as though it were a fine Cabernet Sauvignon. 

2Body’ is used by winemakers to refer to alcohol and glycerol content. 
Wines with alcohol content of 13—14% are considered ‘full-bodied’. To 
produce a full-bodied Zinfandel, grapes are picked at 22.5 - 23.5° Brix 
(sometimes higher). Must for full-bodied wines is almost always fer- 
mented for greater levels of tannins (both hard and soft) and greater 
levels of other phenols (flavor components). 

In addition, high alcohol levels (produced by high sugar levels) tend 
to extract more tannin and other phenols. Thus, full-bodied wines are 
by nature more tannic and more intensely flavored than medium- 
bodied (less alcoholic) wines, which are produced from grapes picked 
between 21.5° and 22° Brix—and whose alcohol is between 12% and 
12.8%. (Under 12% alcohol is considered light-bodied.) 


Louis M. Martini Winery 


Michael Martini, winemaker since 1977, at Louis M. Martini 
Winery in St. Helena, believes, “Zinfandel grown in valley- 
floor regions needs to be at least 10 years old to make varietal 
Zinfandel claret. Hillside vineyards need to be older—15 years 
minimum. Higher acids carry bigger wines. Acids balance 
more tannin, more color, more fruit. It’s the older vines that 
produce the higher acids, the ones whose root systems have 
had time to establish themselves.” 


Source of Grapes 


Most grapes in Martini Zinfandel come from the winery’s 
Monte Rosso vineyards in Sonoma County. At an elevation be- 
tween 900 and 1,200 feet, 20 acres date to the 1890s, with 2 or 
3 acres of ‘grandma’ vines dating back to about 1870 —or earlier. 
Forty additional acres were planted in the late 1960s from bud- 
wood off the original vines. The vines are head-pruned and 
dry-farmed, and yield under 3 tons/acre. 

Above the fog line, yet cooled by San Francisco Bay breezes, 
Zinfandel from the Monte Rosso Vineyard tends to have higher 
acids, lower pH, and more tannins than valley-floor Zinfandel. 
Average total acids in Monte Rosso grapes, from crusher sam- 
ples, are 1.1 g/100mL, with about 0.30 g/100mL malic. After 
malolactic fermentation, total acids are between 0.75 and 0.80 
g/100mL. Average harvest pH is 3.0, with final pH around 3.3. 

“The 1986 harvest figures were even better,” said Martini. 
“The yield was very low—just a little over 2 our normal yield. 
The crusher samples showed 24° Brix sugar, 1.25 g/100mL TA 
(0.33—0.40 g/100mL was malic), and 3.06 pH. The must even 
smelled exceptionally intense and fruity.’ 

From the Haynes Vineyard, Napa Valley, the other main 
source for Martini Zinfandel, the 1986 figures were 23.8° Brix, 
1.04 g/100mL TA, and 3.15 pH—also exceptional. The overall 
1986 harvest figures were 23.8° Brix, 1.21 TA, and 3.08 pH. 
“The total acid in the finished wine will be right where we 
want it: 0.75—0.80 g/100mL. The acids, along with the excep- 
tional intensity of flavor from our low yield, indicates that the 
1986 vintage is going td be one of our best.” 

“Head-pruning,” Martini believes, “permits maximum light 
exposure for the leaves without subjecting grapes to excessive 
amounts of direct sunlight, leading to higher-quality Zinfan- 
del. The grapes need light for development of color and tannin. 
Too much direct heat causes degradation of flavors. Heat 
causes astringency and bitterness.” 


Winemaking 
Louis M. Martini Winery, which produced its first varietal 
Zinfandel in 1933, has rarely sought the heavy (astringent) tan- 
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nins. Thus, control of tannins, both viticulturally and during 
the winemaking process, is important. “Tannins should never 
outweigh and outlast the fruit/’” Martini emphasizes. “But it’s 
the polymerized tannins, the big, heavy tannins, developed in 
the grape by high ripeness and excessive heat, that produce the 
chewy, puckery, astringent quality.” 

Unpolymerized tannins are perceived as bitterness or refined 
texture, and help a wine to improve in the bottle over several 
years. High acids and low pHs can carry more unpolymerized 
tannins. In cool regions, such as that of the Monte Rosso Vine- 
yards, the tannins are slow to polymerize. The grapes are 
picked at a higher Brix than would be possible in warmer 
regions, where the heat, combined with lower acids and pH, 
bring about earlier polymerization. 

“We are able to get the flavor and body that come with full 
ripeness, while retaining balance. This means that the wines 
are soft and fruity at release, but will improve in the bottle for 
many years, without danger of the tannins outweighing or 
outliving the fruit,’ Martini stated. 

“Furthermore, 70—80% of all tannins in wines is predeter- 
mined by the grape—and it varies season to season. The chal- 
lenge is to determine how much to extract, in relationship to 
the acids, phenols, and other components, to make a well- 
balanced, long-ageing wine.” 

Grapes for Martini Zinfandel are picked when a field sample 
shows 22.5—23° Brix, which produces wines with alcohol be- 
tween 13% and 13.5%. The fruit from each ranch, and from 
each block according to age, is kept separate. 

Second crop is left on the vines. “It isn’t large enough to pres- 
ent a problem,” noted Martini. However, about 10 years ago, a 
new Martini Zinfandel vineyard was planted in Chiles Valley 
from Monte Rosso budwood. Conditions proved to be so 
favorable to Zinfandel that its early crops went to 8 tons/acre 
even with severe pruning and removal of second crop. “The 
problem was to keep the vines from throwing third and fourth 
crops as well,” added Martini. “The vineyard is still a big pro- 
ducer, and is used in our white Zinfandel. White Zinfandel 
saved that vineyard for us.” 

The must is fermented in 12-ton open-top fermenters. It is in- 
oculated with Champagne 595 yeast, and is fermented at 65— 
75°F until it reaches 12° Brix, about 4 days. All cooling is then 
turned off, to allow the temperature to rise to about 80°F for 
the duration of fermentation. Pump-over is twice daily for 20 
minutes. 

“The most rapid fermentation takes place down to 12° Brix,” 
said Martini. “Production of CO, can be voluminous, and can 
carry off fruit aromas if the speed of fermentation isn’t con- 
trolled. From 12° Brix down, build-up of alcohol controls fer- 
mentation through feedback inhibition. That is, the alcohol be- 
gins to kill off the yeast, slowing fermentation and production 
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of CO,. During this time, the increased heat, combined with 
the alcohol, increases extractions from the skins. By keeping 
the temperature low during early fermentation, you preserve 
the fruit aromas; by increasing it during the latter phase, you 
get additional fruit and other extractions from the skins.” 

When fermentation is complete, the must is pressed, and the 
free-run wine is held in redwood tanks to settle, and to go 
through a spontaneous malolactic fermentation. First racking 
takes place after malolactic is complete, the second before De- 
cember. SO, is added after malolactic, and after each racking as 
needed. 


Ageing Regime 


Zinfandel spends two to three years in old redwood tanks. 
Martini Zinfandel never touches oak, because Martini feels the 
fruit and pepperiness of Zinfandel is best unsullied by any 
‘hints of wood. 

After ageing, the wine lots are blended. The best 2—3 tanks, 
those with the more intense flavors and richer tannins and es- 
ters necessary for improving in the bottle for many years, may 
be used for a Special Selection Zinfandel; the rest make up 
Martini’s regular Zinfandel. 

At this time, Martini occasionally blends in Gamay to moder- 
ate the natural spiciness. “The 1986 vintage,” said Martini, 
“with its especially intense character, may need this addition. 

“Before bottling, the wine is cold-stabilized at 26°F for two 
weeks. During this time, it is usually fined, if necessary, with 
egg whites. After cold stabilization, the wine is given a 
medium DE filtration in line to the bottling tank.” 

Louis M. Martini regular Zinfandel is held six months in the 
bottle before release; the Special Selection, 5—6 years. Martini 
Winery makes about 20,000 cases of regular Zinfandel, and, 
when it is made, between 1,000 and 2,000 cases of Special 
Selection. 

“Because the average age of the vines used for Zinfandel is 
now 40 years, I feel that our regular Zinfandel is approaching 
‘reserve’ quality,’ says Martini. “This quality will continue to 
improve as the younger vines, now 20 years old, continue to 
mature. Our great vintages were the 1954, the 1968, the 1970, 
and the 1980.” 

In response to all the ‘hoop-la’ about the ‘big-style’ tannic Zin- 
fandels of the 1970s, Martini Winery did make two Special 
vintages in that style: 1977 and 1978, both Monte Rosso 
Vineyard-designated. To achieve this style, Martini allowed 
the grapes to ripen to about 27° Brix, so that the acids dropped 
and allowed the tannins to polymerize—to grow into the as- 
tringent, chewy state. 

How did these wines do? “Great,” said Martini. “The critics 
liked them. They sold. But we didn't like them, so we never 
made them in that style after 1978.” 


Tasting Notes: 
Louis M. Martini 1974 

Color/Aroma: Ruby, slight tawny; briary, vanilla, butterscotch, 
clean, slight raisiny quality. 

Flavors: Soft, starting to fade, cinnamon, vanilla, cherry. 

Balance/Finish: Supple, mellow, slightly hot and harsh. 

: Louis M. Martini 1983 

Color/Aroma: Medium ruby; light, toasty, subdued fruit, 
cherry. 

Flavors: Tart, cherry, raspberry, oak, a bit thin in middle, 
caramel. 

Balance/Finish: Good balance, lighter style. 


Mayacamas Vineyards 


. Bob Travers, owner/winemaker of Mayacamas Vineyards, 
made his first Zinfandel from Napa Valley grapes in 1968, 
when he bought the winery. He made Zinfandel again from 
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1972-1974 from Montevina Vineyard grapes, in Amador 
County’s Shenandoah Valley. From 1976-1978, he used 
Shenandoah Valley Zinfandel, from Baldinelli Vineyard. In 
1982 and 1983, he used Zinfandel from 10-year-old Pickle Can- 
yon Vineyards at the 1,400-foot level of Napa’s Mt. Veeder. In 
1984, he bought grapes from the 10-year-old Sky Vineyard, at 
Mt. Veeder’s 2,000-foot level. 

Although Travers agrees that old vineyards are necessary for 
full-bodied, longer-ageing Zinfandels, “It doesn’t mean you 
can’t make a good wine from young vines. What you have to 
do is keep crops smaller on young vines; you have to balance 
crop with the vine's vigor, its soil, climate, and moisture.” 
Wine Style 

Mayacamas Zinfandel became well-known for its high- 
ripeness, dry style from Shenandoah Valley fruit. Travers also 
made a late-harvest Zinfandel in 1978 from Templeton Vine- 
yard, San Luis Obispo County. Also an old vineyard, “This 
vintage was,” according to Travers, “very intense, ‘powerfully 
rich. It had a briary, raspberry aroma that was fruity, yet spicy 
and peppery. The grapes came in at 30° Brix; the wine was 
over 17% alcohol. And, yes, it definitely had a raisiny charac- 
ter, so it was port-like—a dessert wine, not a dinner wine. It is 
very nice with nuts and creamy cheeses.” 

With the legal aid of the Wine Institute, he won the right to 
call his 17%-alcohol, late-harvest dry Zinfandel a Zinfandel, 
not a port or sherry. “Some of these late-harvest dry Zinfandels 
have aged 8 - 10 years without breaking down,” says Travers. 
“Some people feel these wines won't be at their best until 
they’ve had 15 —20 years in the bottle. Some feel they are best 
shortly after release. Also,’ added Travers with a chuckle, 
“there are those who feel they shouldn't be drunk at all—at 
any age!” Regular-harvest Zinfandels have been made, with al- 
cohol under 14%, primarily from young Mt. Veeder vineyards. 
He did make a regular-harvest Zinfandel as early as 1977 from 
the old Templeton Vineyard. However, it is more the season 
that determines which style he makes—not the source. “Zin- 
fandel gets second—or third—priority at Mayacamas,” said 
Travers —after Cabernet Sauvignon and Pinot Noir. “If Zinfan- 
del ripens at the same time as the others, then Zinfandel 
waits—and becomes late harvest.” 

Winemaking 

For the regular grapes, Travers shoots for full ripeness and 
mouth-filling intensity, therefore picking when he gets a field 
sample of 23° Brix or higher. The acid should be at least 0.75 
g/100mL; 0.85 is preferred. Open-top concrete fermenters are 
used and the wine is left on the skins to dryness, which 
usually takes 7—8 days. 

After fermentation, Zinfandel is aged for two years in 1,000- 
gallon oak tanks. Travers avoids small oak cooperage because, 
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while it adds complexity both from oxidation and wood extrac- 
tions, it takes away some of the fruit. “The fruit,” says Travers, 
“ig what Zinfandel is all about’’ The Zinfandel is usually 
racked 4 times during its first year, and once during its second. 
The wine receives a coarse filtration at bottling, but no fining. 

Malolactic fermentation occurs naturally. The late-harvest 
Zinfandels do not go through malolactic, because the high al- 
cohol inhibits the bacteria from growing. Both regular harvest 
and late harvest vintages have a final TA of around 0.65 
g/100mL. 

For the late-harvest Zinfandel, the wine is on the skins for 
8—10 days. To encourage fermentation, the temperature is kept 
at 70°F and the wine is allowed to terment to dryness—which 
sometimes takes 60 days or longer. When the wine reaches 
dryness, it is cellared the same as the regular-harvest Zin- 
fandel. 

Mayacamas has produced from 350 cases/year of Zinfandel 
up to a maximum of 1,200 cases. 


Tasting Notes: 
Mayacamas 1978 
Color/Aroma: Brick-red; vegetal, herbaceous, tarry. 
Flavors: Tannic, medicinal, port-like, olives, candied cherry. 
Balance/Finish: Short but rich finish, late-harvest style. 


Mayacamas 1982 
Color/Aroma: Dark red; blackberries, dill, earthy. 
Flavors: Tannic, oaky, slight raisiny. 
Balance/Finish: Long finish, slightly bitter, needs age. 


J. Pedroncelli Winery 


J. Pedroncelli Winery, Geyserville, has used Zinfandel in its 
red wines since John Sr. acquired the winery, along with 30 
acres of Zinfandel, in 1927. The vineyards were planted about 
1920 on the porous and well-drained benchlands and hillsides 
behind the winery. The soil is decomposed red rock. The vines 
were non-irrigated and head-pruned. In the 1950s, Pedroncelli 
made its first varietal Zinfandel from fruit off these vines. 

In the past 10 years, Pedroncelli has been replanting these 
‘home’ vineyards with wood off the original vines as well as 
with wood from the Lawrence Smith Vineyard, Alexander Val- 
ley. The new plantings are spaced 7x10 and use overhead 
sprinklers to get the vines started. During dry years, the vines 
may be given one watering during the spring. 


Grapegrowing 

Pedroncelli removes all crop from the new vines during their 
second leaf, to help the vines get established. The vines pro- 
duce their first crop in their third leaf. The third- and fourth- 
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leaf crops go into Pedroncelli’s white Zinfandel. In the vines’ 
fifth leaf, Pedroncelli begins using the fruit for Zinfandel. 

Pedroncelli does not remove the second-crop Zinfandel prior 
to harvest. “Old vines naturally set a very small second crop,” 
said winemaker John Pedroncelli, Jr. “We control the size of 
both first and second crops on our new vines by close spacing 
and head-pruning, which limits growth to two buds/spur. 
These viticultural practices, together with the benchland and 
hillside locations, limit first crop size to about 3 tons/acre, and 
prevent a large second crop from forming. We are careful not 
to harvest any second crop, but we have not found it necessary 
to remove it.” 

Pedroncelli Winery also buys about 350 tons of Zinfandel 
from select benchland and hillside vineyards in Dry Creek Val- 
ley. “Where Zinfandel is grown,” said Pedroncelli, “and the 
soil it’s grown in, as well as the age of the vines, are the impor- 
tant considerations for making great Zinfandel clarets. The 
early Italian immigrants seemed to know instinctively where 
to plant Zinfandel for the best wines. That is why these old 
vines produced such great Zinfandels; it’s the location as well 
as the age. 

“In any given year,” Pedroncelli added, “provided one stays 
on top of the ripening pattern, one should be able to make a 
first-class Zinfandel claret from these best locations.” 


Winemaking 

Central to Pedroncelli Winery’s winemaking philosophy is the 
belief that wines are best when made to complement food; they 
should never rival nor overpower food. For the Sonoma Zin- 
fandel, grapes from both old and young vineyards are picked 
at 22 to 23° Brix. Total acids are between 0.80 and 0.90 
g/100mL; pH is between 3.2 and 3.3. 

The must is fermented in 35-ton stainless-steel closed-top 
tanks. During fermentation, the maximum juice temperature 
is 85°F, and pump-over, which is a low-pressure sprinkling- 
style, is several times each day. After 5 to 7 days, the juice is 
drawn off the skins. The wine ferments to dryness off the 
skins. 

“These fermentation practices,’ said Pedroncelli, “are fol- 
lowed in order to extract only the softer tannins versus the 
harsher tannins. High temperatures, violent, high-pressure 
pump-overs, and long skin contact are the practices that bring 
out the big tannins—which we don't want.” The press wine 
from Pedroncelli Zinfandel is kept separate, and is usually 
blended into the winery’s ‘Sonoma Red’ table wine. 

When primary fermentation is complete, the wine is put into 
small redwood or stainless steel tanks for one year, to settle 
and to go through spontaneous malolactic fermentation. The 
wine is racked three times during this period. 

Pedroncelli Zinfandel spends its second year in small Ameri- 
can oak barrels (Kentucky Blue Grass) that are 8—10 years old. 
Old American oak barrels soften the tannins and add complex- 
ity to the wine, yet do not overwhelm the fruit, noted 
Pedroncelli. 

At the end of barrel ageing in the third year, the wine is 
racked and fined with 2—6 ounces of gelatin/1,000 gallons. 
When the gelatin settles, which takes about two weeks, there 
is a rough DE filtration off the gelatin lees. It is polish-pad- 
filtered just before bottling. At bottling, the alcohol is typically 
12.5%, TA 0.65 g/100mL, and pH is 3.3—3.4. 

Pedroncelli Winery’s Sonoma Zinfandel production until 
about 1980 totaled 15,000 cases. Between 1980 and 1985, 
production was decreased, in accordance with the flattened 
Zinfandel market. In 1986, production once again increased. 
Pedroncelli expects that it will increase production annually 
until it once again reaches the 15,000-case level. 

For the reserve Zinfandel, grapes from the best old Dry Creek 
Valley vineyards are picked at a higher Brix—23° or higher—to 
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get a riper, more intense flavor. The same fermentation proce- 
dure is followed as for the Sonoma Zinfandel: the must is 
lightly pumped over several times daily, the juice is taken off 
the skins before dryness, and the press wine is kept separate. 

However, the reserve spends up to 15 months in American 
oak barrels. While no new oak is used, up to 10% of the barrels 
are 5 years old. “The longer time in oak, and the percentage of 
newer oak, adds more layers of complexity,’ said Pedroncelli. 
“The reserve Zinfandel is a heavier, fuller-bodied wine (alcohol 
between 13% and 13.5%) that will improve in the bottle for 
many, many years.” 

Pedroncelli reserve Zinfandel is released in its fourth year. 
About 2,000 cases/vintage are produced. 


Tasting Notes: 
Pedroncelli Reserve 1981 

- Color/Aroma: Medium-dark red; ripe cassis, raspberry, cran- 
berry, coffee, olive, nutmeg. 

Flavors: Berry, oak, cedar, spicy, peppery. 

Balance/Finish: Slightly bitter and harsh, but overall good bal- 
ance and finish. 

Pedroncelli 1983 

Color/Aroma: Medium-dark red; vegetal, herbaceous, olives, 
floral. 

Flavors: Sour cherries, dill, berry, spicy, pepper. 

Balance/Finish: Medium finish, slightly harsh, ready to drink. 


Preston Vineyards & Winery 


Preston Vineyards & Winery makes Zinfandel only from its 
Dry Creek Valley vineyard. Twelve acres were planted between 
1900 and 1940; another 11 acres were planted since 1975 with 
budwood from the original planting. An additional 8 acres 
were propagated from the Meade Atlas Peak Ranch (Napa) 
clone. Lou Preston, owner, has tried certified UC Davis clones, 
but found them unsatisfactory. “They had a large bunch and 
berry size and didn’t have the flavor I was looking for,” he said. 
“Great for white Zinfandel but not for me.” He has since bud- 
ded over all recently-planted rootstock to the old Dry Creek Val- 
ley budwood. 

The first Preston Zinfandel was made in 1975. With the excep- 
tion of a 1980 late harvest Zinfandel, all vintages have been in 
a medium-bodied style, with fruit from both old and young 
vines blended together. Preston describes his Dry Creek Zin- 
fandel as having distinct raspberry fruit flavors, with spice 
qualities of cloves and cinnamon. 

Preston Zinfandels tend to be light in tannins, soft and rich, 
with jammy ripe-fruit character. They have higher alcohols, of- 
ten approaching 14%. But the Dry Creek fruit lends a rich, 
creamy texture that balances the high alcohols, showing none 
of the coarse, pruny qualities often associated with big Zin- 
fandels. 

Another characteristic of fully-ripened fruit is an insuffi- 
ciency of acid and pH for long-term ageing. Preston recom- 
mends 4—6 years cellaring in the bottle for full flavor develop- 
ment. According to Tom Farella, winemaker, typical total acids 
are around 0.70 g/100mL, with pH at 3.45. An exceptional year 
was 1985, with TA between 0.85 and 0.95 g/100mL and pH be- 
tween 3.30 and 3.4. The berries were small, resulting in firmer 
tannins. Finished TA in 1985 was 0.65—0.70 g/100mL. 

Preston has always vinified the wine from their 12 acres of 
older vines separately, but blended it with the majority of the 
wine just before bottling. Beginning with the 1985 vintage, 
Preston expects to bottle a portion of this wine separately as a 
reserve. Much of the reserve wine will still be incorporated 
into the regular blend, for, as Preston notes, “our customers ex- 
pect a hint of the old vines. It belongs in our wine and we 
won't change that now.” 
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In addition to his own old vines, Preston is working with a 
couple of outside growers of select Dry Creek Valley 
Zinfandel—dry-farmed hillside vineyards between 30 and 60 
years old—for future reserve vintages. 


Grapegrowing 

Viticultural practices are important at Preston Vineyards. Ac- 
cording to John Clendenen, vineyard manager, techniques are 
adopted to optimize fruit flavors while keeping tannins, acids, 
and alcohol in balance. All Zinfandel vines are head-trained 
and spur-pruned to 2—3 shoots/spur; suckers are removed be- 
fore bloom. The old vineyards were spaced 7x7; new plantings 
are 6x10. 

Excessive bunches and all second crop are removed between 
early June and early July. Clendenen believes the timing of 
crop thinning is important. “Thin too early and the berry size 
of the remaining bunches will be greater than normal; too late 
and the second crop will draw vigor from the main crop and 
delay maturity.” Second crop is not usually significant among 
the older vines. 

All pruning, suckering, and thinning is designed to keep the 
vines open for best exposure to light and to provide sufficient 
air movement to prevent bunch rot. As an additional bunch-rot 
preventative, grape cluster location is checked and tightly- 
crowded bunches and the least advantageously positioned are 
removed. 

Production is limited to 5 tons/acre maximum where vigor is 
high, 3.5 being the average for younger vines and about 1.5 for 
old vineyards. New vineyards have drip irrigation to promote 
rapid establishment. Early and excessive irrigation is avoided in 
order to keep berry size small. Recently-planted hillsides have 
been seeded with a permanent cover crop that is mowed rather 
than cultivated. The cover crop takes the early moisture, which 
helps to keep berry size small. 

Spray practices are designed to keep chemical application at a 
minimum. For the last two years, a selective miticide, Zolone, 
has been used for control rather than eradication of mites and 
leafhoppers. Clendenen’s experience has been that pests have 
developed a tolerance of the more general insecticide Dimetho- 
ate, and it is hoped that the change in practices will encourage 
the growth of predator mites. 

The sulfuring routine has been to apply sulfur dust every 14 
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days for a total of 5 applications. In 1985, due to prolonged cool 
weather, mildew was bad enough to require spray-washing the 
affected vines with water and Bayleton, a tedious hand pro- 
cedure. 

The single most important quality variable at Preston is the 
timing of harvest. To select harvest dates, Clendenen and 
Farella take field samples and use the numbers to follow 
trends. “The numbers tell you how fast ripening is taking 
place,” says Farella. “When your pH starts to rise suddenly, the 
integrity of the fruit is beginning to break down and overripe- 
ness is imminent. You try to anticipate that point and pick just 
before it for optimum flavor and balance.” 

Grapes are more often picked in accordance with their flavor 
than by the numbers. Rather than looking at the overall sugar 
or acid readings, which are an average of both over- and un- 
derripe fruit, Farella tries to assess the maturity of the median 
or normally-ripened berries. “You can't pick until these grapes 
taste right,” Farella believes. His ideal window for picking oc- 
curs in the period before excessive raisining takes place (exces- 
sive usually being over 10%), but after flavor has developed. 

“Choosing harvest dates for Zinfandel off old vines is espe- 
cially difficult because of the markedly uneven ripening,” says 
Farella. ‘Yet it is this same uneveness that contributes to the 
full-bodied richness of reserve Zinfandels. When the flavor in 
the normally-ripening berries is what you're looking for, and if 
the raisining isn’t excessive, you’ve got a wonderful counter- 
balance between the creamy-rich, slightly shrivelled berries 
and the tart-tangy, underripe berries.” 

Winemaking 

Fermentation practices at Preston Vineyards have evolved over 
the years to a preference for open-top 5-ton fermenters. The 
small batches facilitate manipulation of the cap and preserve 
the integrity of flavor characteristics from the many small vine- 
yard blocks. The open tops help to keep the alcohol component 
at reasonable levels by partial evaporation. 

The cap is punched three times/day for ¥2 hour each, and the 
grapes are pressed when the cap falls and the production of 
CO, has tapered off. The must at this time is usually between 
T° and —T° Brix. After pressing, the wine ferments to complete 
dryness in stainless steel tanks, where it remains until July of 
the following year. Malolactic fermentation is induced by in- 
oculation with ML 34 and the MCW isolate. The wine is 
racked four times during the eight months, and may be aerated 
through a screen during the first racking. 

Wine for reserve consideration is racked into 500-gallon up- 
right American oak tanks, where it remains until July, during 
which time it receives the same cellar treatment as the regular 
vintage. From the tanks, the wine goes into American oak bar- 
rels, either Kentucky Bluegrass or air-dried, fire-bent barrels 
from A & K Cooperage. During the year in barrels, the wine is 
racked once or twice more. “If the structure is tight, then we 
will rack a second time,” Farella noted. 

For the 1986 vintage, Farella experimented with submergea- 
cap fermentation as a means of achieving more extraction and 
fruit, and also used automatic pump-over devices on some 
tanks for comparison. Results have not yet been analyzed, but 
intuitively Farella prefers punching down. Acknowledging 
that it is the most labor-intensive method, he feels that break- 
ing and stirring up the cap gives the most intimate contact be- 
tween the floating skins and the must, and thus the best flavor 
extraction. 

From the 1984 vintage, Preston Vineyards introduced a new 
light Zinfandel, labeled Zin II. “It’s actually more light-hearted 
than light-bodied,” says Preston. “It’s styled and priced for the 
impulse buyer having spaghetti that night.” Total production 
of both Zin II and regular Zinfandel in 1984 was about 4,000 
cases. For 1985, Preston added the first of the reserve bottlings, 
about 300 cases. 
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Tasting Notes: 
Preston 1981 
Color/Aroma: Ruby; oaky, dill, berries, earthy, minty. 
Flavors: Blackberry, oaky, olive, spicy. q 
Balance/Finish: Oaky, slightly bitter, rich finish. 
Preston 1984 
Light red; strawberry, 


raspberry, oak, 


Color/Aroma: 
medicinal. 

Flavors: Mushroomy, bubble gum, floral, raspberry. 

Balance/Finish: Good acid, slightly hot finish. 
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Ravenswood 


Joel Peterson, owner/winemaker of Ravenswood, Sonoma, 
became interested in Zinfandel when apprenticing under 
Joseph Swan in 1975. In 1976, he started Ravenswood, and to 
day produces Zinfandel, Cabernet Sauvignon, and Merlot. 

Peterson purchases Zinfandel grapes from three old dry- 
farmed vineyards: the Old Hill Ranch vineyard in Sonoma Val- 
ley; the Dickerson Ranch on Zinfandel Lane, Napa Valley; and 
one in Dry Creek Valley, Sonoma County. From the first two 
vineyards, a full-bodied vineyard-designated Zinfandel is 
made. “To produce vineyard-designated Zinfandel, the vine- 
yards must have distinctive ‘fingerprints’’ Peterson believes. 

In addition, a full-bodied Sonoma County Zinfandel is made, 
and a lighter-style Vintner's Blend, which is made from 70% 
purchased bulk Zinfandel and 30% from his own crushes. The 
Vintner's Blend is a light- to medium-bodied fruity wine that is 
fresh and drinkable at release—a Zinfandel for people not 
ready for full-bodied wines. The Vintner’s Blend is given the 
same cellaring as the other Zinfandels. 

Picking Criteria 

For all vintages to 1985, fruit was picked in accordance with 
flavor, appearance, and sugar. Sugar has been about 22.5° 
Brix, with TA at 1.1 g/100mL and a pH of 2.96. Beginning with 
the 1986 harvest, Peterson has begun gathering pre-picking 
profiles of each vineyard. This profile consists of a thorough 
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analysis of acids, which includes ratio of malic to tartaric, and 
pH. 
Peterson is also interested in the shrivelling and raisining pro- 
files of the vineyards. Although he doesn’t mind if the full- 
bodied Zinfandels go over 14% alcohol, he doesn’t want any 
raisin character in the wines. He intends the pre-picking pro- 
files over the years to provide a clear picture of vineyard ripen- 
ing patterns. For the 1986 vintage, the vineyards were har- 
vested in two separate pickings as a means of balancing sugar 
level with flavor intensity. The first picking took place at 21.5° 
Brix, the second at 23° 

Regarding second crop fruit, John Kembell, Ravenswood 
partner, said, ‘Ravenswood asks that second crop not be 
picked. While we are in the vineyards for some of the harvest, 
we can't be there for it all, so we know that some second crop 
does get picked. Because all the vineyards Ravenswood buys 
from are old vineyards, second crop is never very big. However, 
even for years when the second crop was larger than usual, we 
haven't noticed any difference in our vintages. Second crop 
just isn’t an issue for the vineyards we buy from.” 


Winemaking 

Grapes are fermented in 4- to 4.5-ton open-top redwood 
tanks. For extra astringency, pepperiness, and tannins, 15% 
stems by weight are added back ‘rough and dirty’. Vineyard 
yeasts are relied on to start primary fermentation. For the body 
and flavor of Ravenswood wines, warm fermentation is one of 
the keys. The juice temperature reaches 85°F, and may reach 
90°F. This high temperature should be sustained for at least 
one week. The cap is punched 7—8 times/day to develop body 
and flavor. Thorough maceration of the cap helps maximize ex- 
traction. 

At the end of fermentation, the wine settles for one week. At 
the end of this week, the cap has fallen. Natural malolactic fer- 
mentation has also taken place. The grapes are pressed hard, 
and the press wine is included in the blends. “Extended time 
on the skins,” according to Peterson, “increases the extraction, 
the fruit, and softens the tannins. At the end of two weeks, the 
must will be very astringent; at the end of four, the tannins are 
hardly apparent.” 

Once pressed, the wine is put into French oak barrels, where 
it remains on the primary lees until March, when the first 
racking takes place. Three rackings follow during the first year, 
and in the second year, the wine is racked usually twice. 

Racking is done with nitrogen, as Peterson is a firm believer 
in aerobic racking. “It keeps the fruit, adds complexity to the 
wine, softens the tannins, and helps bring out the wine's nose. 
Violent racking tears up the center of the wine. In addition, I 
like French oak because it imparts complexity and a soft vanilla 
character without imparting bitterness, as American oak can.” 

When the vineyard-designated wines are ready for bottling, 
Peterson selects one for the Special Edition wine, which is sold 
in hand-etched bottles. He never knows whether the Special 
Edition will be the elegant Dickerson Ranch wine, with its ce- 
dar/eucalyptus/mint/raspberry character, or the intense, dark, 
rich Old Hill Ranch wine, with its cracked pepper/blackberry 
character, until they are ready for bottling. 

Ravenswood’s Zinfandel production in 1985 totaled 600 cases. 


Tasting Notes: 
Ravenswood 1976 

Color/Aroma: Red, some brick; toffee, minty, spicy, slightly 
fading, touch of VA. 

Flavors: Roses, cherry, minty, candy, spicy, raspberry, raisiny. 

Balance/Finish: Slightly bitter, oaky, tart. 

Ravenswood Reserve—Dickerson Vineyard 1983 

Color/Aroma: Ruby; cloves, mint, resin. 

Flavors: Jammy, toasty, prunes, raisins, cherries. 

Balance/Finish: Long, rich finish; late-harvest style. 


Ridge Vineyards 


Paul Draper prefers a full-bodied Zinfandel claret that will 
gain in complexity in the bottle for at least 10 years, achieving 
by then, Bordeaux qualities indistinguishable—even superior 
to—the finest California Cabernet Sauvignons. To consistently 
produce Zinfandel of this quality and character, Draper typi- 
cally selects vineyards 40 years and older, and has worked with 
vines grown in the proven regions of Napa, Sonoma, and 
Amador counties, as well as vines from the Dusi ranch near 
Paso Robles. 

Ridge currently produces Zinfandel from the Spring Moun- 
tain (York Creek Vineyard) and Howell Mountain regions of 
Napa County; from the Geyserville region of Sonoma County; 
and from the Dusi Ranch. From 1974 to 1983, Ridge also made 
Amador Zinfandel from both the Fiddletown and Shenandoah 
Valley regions. Draper found the Amador Zinfandels, espe- 
cially from the Fiddletown area, in good years to be very fine. 
However, since 1977, over 10 new wineries have been founded 
in the tiny 3-mile by 6-mile Shenandoah Valley. The demand of 
these wineries for local Zinfandel, together with the distance 
of Amador County from Ridge Winery, motivated Draper to 
concentrate on proven vineyards elsewhere. 

“With Zinfandel,” said Draper, “you have to know your vine- 
yards. You have to watch your grapes like a hawk as harvest 
nears. The potential for overripeness with Amador Zinfandel is 
especially great, because of the climate and soil. I liked those 
grapes (although I doubt anyone would ever mistake a well- 
aged Amador Zinfandel for a fine old California Cabernet Sau- 
vignon). But as the demand from the new local wineries for 
Amador Zinfandel increased, I felt they were in a much better 
position to successfully work with those vineyards.” 

Draper’s ideal conditions for Zinfandel would be a location 
where the fruit achieves full ripeness and full flavor without 
grave potential for excessive shrivelling and raisining—not an 
easy criterion. Draper has found that the Napa and Sonoma 
vineyards most often yield fruit that meets that ideal. Because 
Zinfandel is slightly lower in tannin than Cabernet, a small 
percentage of Petite Sirah is often included, if it improves qual- 
ity, in order to have additional backbone for long ageing. 

Draper is especially pleased with the York Creek Vineyard 
(first crush, 1975); the Howell Mountain vineyards (first crush, 
1979); and the Geyserville vineyard (first crush, 1966). All 
these ‘Ridge Vineyards’ Zinfandels, says Draper, have consis- 
tently shown the ability to gain in the bottle past five years. 
The Dusi Ranch Zinfandel (first crushed in 1967, again in 1976, 
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and every year since) more typically matures fully within the 
first five years. 

For an in-depth report on Ridge’s vinification of Zinfandel, 
please see PW March/April 1984. 


Tasting Notes: 
Ridge Geyserville 1973 
Color/Aroma: Brick; aged, pruny, caramelized, resiny. 
Flavors: Rich, smooth on palate, raisiny, raspberries, oak. 
Balance/Finish: Long finish, tannin still evident, at or slightly 
past its peak. 
Ridge Geyserville 1984 
Color/Aroma: Medium ruby; oak, peppery, cherry, berry. 
Flavors: Sweet, rich, fruity, toasty. 
Balance/Finish: Long finish, good balance, but heavy char. 


Joseph Swan Vineyards 


Joseph Swan, in Forestville, near the Russian River, made his 
first Zinfandel in 1968 as a home vintage. In 1969, Joseph Swan 
Vineyards was started, and Zinfandel was Swan's first com- 
mercial release. 

Swar’s love affair with Zinfandel began a few years earlier 
when he had the privilege of tasting a Sonoma County 1937 
Fountain Grove wine. Upon tasting this well-aged Zinfandel, 
Swan realized that Zinfandel could make a first-class red table 
wine. “The 1937 Fountain Grove was my idea of the perfect 
Zinfandel,” said Swan. “The alcohol was between 12 and 
12.5%, and it had perfect balance of all the components. The 
fruit was still there, too, but as a part of the whole effect.” 
Grapegrowing 

Until 1985, Swan used grapes from Dry Creek Valley and the 
Windsor area. In 1985, he began using grapes from a 
regionally-cool hillside vineyard near the winery on soil called 
Gold Ridge loam. This vineyard is about 75 years old, head- 
pruned to two buds/shoot, and produces under 2 tons/acre. 

Since 1980, Swan has ‘lightened up’ his approach to Zinfan- 
del, seeking to produce a wine with 12—13% alcohol, rather 
than 13-14%. At the same time, however, he wants a full- 
bodied, full-flavored wine. To keep the alcohol level down, 
grapes are picked when a field sample reads between 21 and 
21.5° Brix. This soaks out to 22 —23° Brix in the tank with a to- 
tal acid between 0.90 and 0.95 g/100mL, and 3.1 pH. 

Swan has shifted to a less alcoholic Zinfandel because he has 
found it to be a more elegant complement to food. In order to 
prevent excessive acidity in the finished wine, the grapes are 
analyzed with an organic acid profile to determine the ratio of 
malic to tartaric acid before picking. If the percentage of malic 
is high, the grapes are allowed to ripen further. (During 
malolactic fermentation, the acidity will not drop sufficiently to 
achieve the desired balance if the ratio of malic to tartaric is 
high.) 

Winemaking 

As one means of getting the extraction for full body and fla- 
vor in his less alcoholic Zinfandel, Swan’s approach to 
winemaking has shifted from Bordeaux style to 
Rhone/Burgundian. In Bordeaux, no stems are used; in the 
Rhone, 100% stems are used. Swan is in between, using 50% 
stems by weight. “I put 35% whole clusters on the bottom of 
the fermenters,” said Swan, “then 15% lightly-crushed berries 
on stems. The last 50% are crushed, de-stemmed berries.” A 
Demoisey crusher-stemmer is used which allows grapes to be 
lightly crushed and not destemmed. 

Fermentation is in open-top redwood fermenters, and the 
skins are allowed to soak two days before inoculation with 
Epernay II active-dry yeast at 1% inoculum on one side of the 

fermenter. That starts the fermentation slowly, and it 
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progresses slowly. Extended fermentation, he feels, maintains 
the fruit while getting more extraction. 

As an additional measure to preserve the delicate flavors, the 
maximum juice fermentation temperature is under 88—90°F. 
This maximum begins to drop slowly when the whole berries 
on the bottom begin to ferment—usually when the sugar is be- 
tween 6° and 8° Brix. “Excessive heat will burn out your fruit,” 
believes Swan, whether it is in the vineyard or in the fer- 
menter. “Zinfandels that have fruit, together with adequate 
acid and tannin, are the ones that will age beautifully in the 
bottle for 10 years or more.” 

As a further measure to get the tannin and other extractions, 
the cap is punched three times/day. The wine stays in the fer- 
menter until the cap falls—usually about three weeks. Zinfan- 
del is never filtered and rarely fined. If the wine has been 
properly balanced during fermentation, Swan feels, there is no 
need for further treatment. 

At the end of primary fermentation, the wine is aged in 60- 
gallon French oak barrels. During this stage in the cellar, the 
wine goes through a complete induced malolactic fermenta- 
tion, When malolactic is complete, 50 ppm SO, is added. Dur- 
ing five rackings, the wine is rotated through different barrels 
to prevent barrel differentiation. After 18—20 months in 60- 
gallon, mostly older French oak cooperage, the wine is bottled, 
and held for one year before being released. 

Swan's 1984 vintage is the Zinfandel currently showing the 
most promise of being his ‘perfect’ Zinfandel. Its alcohol is 
12.6%, with a TA of 0.66, and 3.59 pH. He describes it as hav- 
ing a rich, dark ruby color, an aroma of red raspberries and 
light pepper, and lush fruit flavor. “It has great potential,” said 
Swan. “In 10 years, this could be as fine a wine as the best Cal- 
ifornia Cabernets.” Joseph Swan Vineyard produces over 600 
cases of Zinfandel annually. 


Tasting Notes: 
Swan 1983 
Color/Aroma: Lighter red, some brown; brambleberry, rasp- 
berry, French oak vanilla. 
Flavors: Strawberry, vanilla, spicy. 
Balance/Finish: Tart, medium finish, lighter style. 
Swan 1984 
Color/Aroma: Medium-dark red; brambleberry, cherry brandy, 
nutmeg, cinnamon. 
Flavors: Cherry, leafy, raspberry jam, coffee. 
Balance/Finish: Long finish, will improve over the next few 
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The names fo trus 
for refrigeration 


¢ Water Preheat System 

e Air Conditioning 

¢ Glycol Piping 

e Juice Warming Systems 
e Must Transfer Systems 


When you need custom designed indus- 
trial refrigeration, or immediate service 
for an existing system, it pays to put our 
combined experience to work for you. 


IRAPP and Thermo Systems each have 
earned solid reputations for their perfor- 
mance and expertise in wine processing 
systems throughout the North Coast and 
Central Valley wine regions of California. 


From engineering and fabrication to 
installation/startup, servicing and replace- 
ment parts for existing systems, we do it all. 
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¢ Wine Chiller Packages 
e Custom Plate Coils 

¢ Glycol Chiller Packages 
e Wine Process Lines 


And it’s done to your specifications, when 
you need it, with the highest quality indus- 
trial components available. 


That's why over the last decade you’ve 
come to know us as the people you can 
trust for state-of-the-art automatic chilling 
units, process piping, and aluminum, 
stainless and carbon steel fabrication. 


Call us. One of our winery specialists will 
be happy to provide a free consultation 
and estimate. 


495 Dry Creek Road Your 
P.O. Box 129 
Healdsburg, California 95448 yu Ir, 
(707) 433-9474 YSiMs WC. 
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ina Barrel Preparation 
/ and Maintenance 


Mel Knox 


As a barrel broker, I am often asked questions about how to 
prepare and maintain barrels. My usual answer is “I don't care 
what you do as long as your check is good,” or “Tf I tell you and 
something goes wrong, will you blame me?” Sometimes I sug- 
gest putting wine in them, but that’s usually about as far as I 

O. 
tee I interviewed two winemakers with a great deal of 
experience in barrel management, Russ Rosner at Robert Mon- 
davi Winery, Oakville, CA, and David Ramey, winemaker at 
Matanzas Creek Winery, Santa Rosa, CA. 

MK: What do you do with new barrels before filling them 
with wine? 

DR: In 1986, we filled them with hot (160°F) water for 12 
hours—160°F average because the temperature varies between 
140°F and 180°F. 

We also conducted trials with 12 hours of hot water, 12 hours 
of cold water, a one-minute hot-water rinse, and no treatment 
at all. I think we will go to either an overnight cold-water fill or 
to a short hot-water rinse. We use a high percentage of new 
barrels here and I find ‘no treatment’ gives coarser wines, al- 
though Jean Francois, the cooper, preferred them in a tasting 
we did together. 

Disadvantages of hot water include extraction of color and 
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tannin. Also, it is less energy-efficient. It may also be that hot 
water opens up the wood, allowing the wine to extract more 
oak. 

MK: What about leakers? 

DR: With barrel fermentation, I find that soaking is not 
necessary, because the juice is like glue. 

MK: When do you empty the barrels? 

DR: Chardonnay comes out of the barrel in May. The barrel 
is then rinsed. We notice that with lees stirring, there is less 
tartrate formation on the sides of the barrel. We now do a hot- 
water rinse with 80 pounds of pressure at around 180°F. If a 
few tartrates are left, they will dry out during storage, and be 
rinsed off prior to refilling. Perhaps with greater lees stirring, 
only a cold-water rinse will be necessary. 

We then drain the barrels 1—2 hours before rolling them up- 
right. This is an advantage of barrel pallets; barrels can be 
rolled upside down to drain. We then give them two seconds 
of SO, gas. Thirty minutes later, we roll the barrels back so that 
the bunghole is down, and then put the barrels into a cool 
place. 

We re-sulfur with gas and re-inspect the barrels every 6—8 
weeks. 


MK: Dave, you have a humidity- and temperature-controlled 
barrel room. What would you do if you had your barrels in a 
warm, dry room? 

DR: We have too big an investment not to have temperature 
and humidity control. A winery with 1,000 barrels has 
$350,000 in barrels alone, not to mention the wine. 

Temperature affects the integrity of barrels, and low tempera- 
ture inhibits microbial growth. A bunged-up barrel creates a 
humid atmosphere that promotes microbial growth, especially 
at high temperature. 

When you have temperature and humidity control, a winery 
can reduce evaporation loss and promote slower and steadier 
development of the wine, thus producing fresher white wines 
and maintaining barrel integrity. 

MK: What do you do when you go to re-use these barrels? 

DR: Traditionally, we soaked them up the night before with 
hot water, but we may be switching to a 12-hour soak with cold 
water, or a hot-water rinse, or to no treatment at all. Because 
there is no SO, in the barrels, the soaking is not as important 
as before. 

MK: What would you do if you had a problem with volatile 
acidity in a barrel? 

DR: A one-day soak with hot water (160—180°F) usually re- 
moves the problem. 

MK: Could you discuss barrel management techniques you 
recently observed in France? 

DR: The traditional technique in Bordeaux is to rinse, drain, 
and sulfur, then re-sulfur eight days later. The barrels are 
bunged up at that point, on the assumption that they are dry. 

MK: What about leaving wine in barrels? 

DR: At several wineries, people rinse the barrels with water 
or wine to clean out the lees, then they leave the empty barrel 
with a thin coating of wine, sulfured. 

At Olivier Leflaive’s, they sulfur empty but not rinsed barrels. 
They leave the barrels open, and then in two weeks they re- 
sulfur and bung up. Then they re-sulfur every six weeks. Wa- 
ter never touches the barrels. If low pH inhibits microbial 
growth, then water would push the pH up to 6 or 7 and could 
create conditions for microbial growth. 

MK: Of course, their cellars are usually cooler and more hu- 
mid than in the U.S. 

MK: Comments after smelling empty barrels in Matanzas Creek's 
cellar. 

Barrel 1: 16 days after emptying: Very sweet. 

Barrel 2: This barrel was a worst-case situation. It had been 
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empty for one year. Previously, it had had a VA problem which 
had been treated with soda ash. It had been last sulfured two 
months earlier and had a faint odor of VA, which a subsequent 
hot-water soak removed completely. 

Barrel 3: Empty of Merlot for five weeks, smelled nice. 

Barrel 4: Barrel-fermented Chardonnay. Empty two 
months—smells great, let’s have a glass! 

Russ Rosner, production enologist at Robert Mondavi since 
1983, worked previously with Felton Empire Vineyards and 
Rombauer Vineyards, both in California. Rosner has been the 
barrel enologist for the past two years and deals with the wines 
as they are ageing in barrels and also with the barrels them- 
selves. 

MK: How do you prepare new barrels? 

RR: Our standard preparation method is a cold-water soak. 
We fill and soak the barrels for about two days, and fix any 
leaks that appear. The heads are mildewcided to help prevent 
end-grain leaks and to retard mold growth. Information cards 
are stapled to the front and back. The barrels are emptied and 
sulfured, and are ready to be filled. They will be stored open 
until filling. 

In the last couple of years, we have been doing trials using hot 
water. The barrels are filled with about 15 liters of hot water 
(about 180°F), bunged tightly, and agitated. The agitation 
builds up pressure in the barrel and reveals any leaks. The bar- 
rels are then allowed to stand on each head for about 20 
minutes, and, as the water cools, it tends to pull a vacuum and 
draw the staves tight. 

Our thinking is that hot-water processing can be useful for 
toning down the oakiness of a new barrel, but we are not yet 
convinced that it really does. This past year, we processed a 
significant number of the new barrels by the hot-water method 
to try to test that hypothesis. 

Seguin-Moreau, a French cooperage, has done studies of ex- 
traction curves with various forms of treatments: cold soak, 
warm water, steam, hot water, etc. They have shown that each 
method does remove (or leave), differing amounts of tannins, 
aldehydes, furfural compounds, and other chemical consti- 
tuents, but it is still too early to draw any conclusions from our 
own trials. 

MK: Does the hot water remove the toast? 


RR: Surface charring or smoke residue may be removed, but 
we think that if the toasting is done slowly so that it penetrates 
deeply into the staves, the toasty character will be retained. 

Besides the possible differences in barrel character between 
hot and cold processing, there are definite logical advantages 
and disadvantages to each method. Cold-water treatment calls 
for space, but is less labor-intensive. Hot water is just the oppo- 
site; it takes very little space, but requires constant attention. 
If a large number of barrels is needed quickly, hot water would 
be the method of choice, since we could allocate more people 
to the processing; personnel, not space is the limiting factor. 

The most important question is “Which method is better for 
the wine?” Certain wines may be better-suited to barrels 
which have been processed by a certain method, but if we find 
that there is no significant difference, then it merely becomes 
a matter of logistics and economics. 

MK: You have humidity and temperature control in your bar- 
rel storage facilities. How does this help you? 

RR: We keep the humidity at about 85—90%, and the tem- 
perature at about 55—60°F. For full barrels, this is important for 
preventing or inhibiting microbial growth in the wine. It also 
enables us to minimize evaporation and wine loss. Finally, it 
can help (in a fairly minor way) to influence wine alcohol; at 
above 60% humidity, there is preferential evaporation of alco- 
hol over water, whereas below 60%, there is more water than 
alcohol evaporating. Admittedly, this is not nearly as important 
as harvest sugar for determining alcohol, but it does enable one 
to slightly lower the alcohol during ageing, rather than raising 
it. 

The benefits of temperature and humidity control for empty 
barrels are that they tend to not dry out and loosen up, and 
also that we can store them open with very little SO,. In addi- 
tion, because the barrels are so low in SO,, when the time 
comes to fill them, we need only to briefly rinse them, rather 
than having to fill and soak them with water. 

MK: What do you do when you empty barrels? 

RR: After emptying the barrel, it is rinsed with cold water, 
unless it is caked with lees. In that case, we use a pressure 
washer. After being drained for fifteen minutes, the barrel is 
rolled upright and gassed with SO, for two seconds. A paper 
cup closure keeps the SO, in the barrel. The barrels are then 
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shipped to the warehouse. The closure is then removed and the 
barrels are rolled to the straight-down position to drain for a 
full day. They are then rolled outwards to what we call the 
‘PSRA (production scale re-sulfuring angle, which is 45° from 
straight down), and put into stacks. 

This allows us to do the re-sulfuring in place by a person on 
a scissor-lift; formerly the barrels had to be taken down out of 
the stacks, which was much more labor-intensive. The barrels 
are left open for four weeks before re-sulfuring, and there is 
very little SO, detectable after the first two or three days. 

Until very recently, we would then re-sulfur every four 
weeks. We have just changed our procedure to allow for re- 
sulfuring every eight weeks: the barrels are gassed and closed 
up for two weeks, then the closure is removed and they are left 
open for another six weeks before being re-gassed. We have 
found that if the barrel is closed up for more than two weeks, 
we can get some development of VA. 

We used to store the barrel closed up with a quarter stick or 
more of sulfur for six weeks, and at each re-sulfuring, the bar- 
rel would be rinsed. We tended to have problems with VA for- 
mation with this system, which we think is related to the bar- 
rel being stored damp. 

It is possible that there are two types of VA formation: 
microbial and chemical. Microbial is, of course, related to 
acetobacter activity. Chemical VA can result when the SO, in.a 
wet barrel reacts to form sulfurous acid, which can then react 
with the phenolic polymers in the wood to form acetic acid and 
ethyl acetate. The key seems to be able to store the barrel open, 
which lets it remain fairly dry. Both types of VA formation 
would seem to be dependent on moisture, so if you can allow 
the barrel to stay dry, you should be able to minimize 
problems. 


Since we have gone to open storage, we get almost no VA. 
Very occasionally, we see a moldy barrel—perhaps because the 
barrel was missed at re-sulfuring or did not get enough gas. 
We have found that there can be a fluctuation in the pressure 
in the gas cylinder when gassing a large number of barrels very 
quickly, so some barrels may not get the proper amount of gas. 
We are investigating an SO, vaporizer unit, which heats the 
gas to give a more consistent flow and better dispersion. 

It is important to remember that open-bung storage is a total 
system. It may not work unless all the various parts are done, 
especially the temperature and humidity control. We are cons- 
tantly trying ways to improve our storage system; some of the 
factors we are looking at are the re-sulfuring interval, the 
amount of gas, storing washed vs. unwashed, etc. It appears 
that unwashed barrels may store better than clean barrels, for 
example. Is it the alcohol from the residual wine? The pH? 
These are some of the questions we are trying to answer. 

MK: What do you do before re-filling? 

RR: All barrels are washed before being refilled. Currently, 
they get 3—4 minutes of 180°F with soda ash, primarily for tar- 
trate removal. Then they get a cold-water rinse, followed by 1— 
2 minutes of citric acid solution, and then another cold rinse. 
The next thing we are going to look at is trying to eliminate the 
use of chemicals; it may be that hotter water (200—210°F) and 
high pressure will be enough to adequately sanitize the barrel. 

Further comments: Russ pointed out that not only did the open 
barrel storage program yield fewer VA problems, but that ex- 
tending the gassing interval and thereby using less SO, overall 
helped to reduce the amount of SO, in the air. 
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Champagne - 375ml, 750ml, 1.5L, 3.0L, 6.0L, 9.0L 
Bordeaux - 375ml, 750ml, 1.5L, 3.0L, 5.0L, 6.0L 
Burgundy —.375mln7 50mipaleolass Oleeono ls 
Hock - 375ml, 750ml, 1.5L 


DEMPTOS GLASS COMPANY 


849 JACKSON ST. NAPA, CA 94559 (707) 252-7688 
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WHAT'S AVAILABLE FROM 


Barrel Manufacturers, Brokers, and Suppliers 


Cooperage purchasing decisions got you over a barrel? Do you 
stave off making the decision as long as possible due to lack of 
information? Do you let things come to a head before finally 
making that decision? Do you wish we'd quit with the bad 
puns and get down to business? 

OK, here’s what to look for. First of all, where does the wood 
come from? French oak imparts a different character to wine 
than American oak. Limousin oak imparts a different charac- 
ter than Nevers oak, and both will differ from Allier. Using the 
information below can help you determine which characteris- 
tics you desire in your wine. 

How is the wood treated? Are staves air-dried or kiln-dried? 
Such factors can affect the integrity of the barrel. What toast 
level do you want? Light, medium, and heavy toasts will, 
again, impart different characters to your wine. 

What about sizes and styles of barrels? Depending on the 
amount of oak character you want in your wine, a 500L pun- 
cheon may be more appropriate than a 225L barrel. 

Once you've answered these questions, you're ready to make 
a purchasing decision. Remember, a barrel is not only a 
wooden container; it is also a wine-enhancer. The ageing of a 
wine in a barrel is an important chapter in a wine's life. This 
chapter is affected by the winemaker’s careful choice of oak, 
the degree of toast, and the cooper. PW hopes that the follow- 
ing guide will help you in reaching that decision. 


Utilization of French Wood Types According to Varietal 


Vincent Bouchard 
Les Tonnelleries de Bourgogne 


Note: This is valid only for wood which is split, air-dried, and 
charred exclusively with oak fire. 


Limousin 
(Open Grain) 

Limousin wood perfumes and colors the wine rapidly with 
little finesse. It is aggressive and harsh with a sharp finish in 
the nose and on the palate. 

Primary Uses: 

Charring: Very heavy, preferably blistered 

Varietals: Cognac, Brandy, Port, Sherry, Marc, Fine, other dis- 
tilled alcohols 
Alternative Uses: 

Charring: Medium to slightly heavy 

Varietals: Cabernet Franc, Cabernet Sauvignon, Carignane, 
Grenache, Syrah, Zinfandel 

Charring: Med. light to medium 

Varietals: Chardonnay (not recommended), Sauvignon Blanc 


QUICK REFERENCE 
Order your 


Grapegrowing & Winemaking Books 
on page 79. 
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Nevers 
(Average Grain) 

Nevers wood gives a vanilla flavor and balance to the wine. It 
is round in the nose and on the palate, and has a short finish. 
Primary Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-heavy 

Varietals: Cabernet Franc, Cabernet Sauvignon, Carig- 
nane, Grenache, Syrah 

Charring: Medium-light 

Varietals: Sauvignon Blanc 
Alternative Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-heavy 

Varietals: Gamay, Pinot Noir 

Charring: Medium to medium-light 

Varietals: Chardonnay 


Bourgogne 
(Average Grain) 

Bourgogne wood gives a vanilla flavor and balance to the 
wine. It is round in the nose and on the palate, and has a short 
finish. 

Alternative Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-heavy 

Varietals: Pinot Noir, Gamay 

Charring: Medium to medium-light 

Varietals: Chardonnay, Sauvignon Blanc 


Trongais 
(Tight Grain) 

Troncais wood releases its perfumes slowly with finesse. It 
has a long finish in the nose and on the palate, and is more ag- 
gressive than Vosges. 

Primary Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-heavy 

Varietals: Pinot Noir 
Alternative Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-light 

Varietals: Chardonnay, Pinot Gris 


Allier 
(Tight Grain) 

Allier wood releases its perfumes slowly with finesse. It has a 
long finish in the nose and on the palate, and is more ageres- 
sive than Vosges. 

Primary Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-heavy 

Varietals: Gamay, Pinot Noir 
Alternative Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-light 

Varietals: Chardonnay, Pinot Gris, Sauvignon Blanc 


Vosges 
(Tight Grain) 

Vosges wood releases its perfumes slowly with finesse. It has 
a long and very delicate finish on the nose and on the palate. 
Primary Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-light 

Varietals: Chardonnay, Pinot Meunier (Champagne) 
Alternative Uses: 

Charring: Medium to medium-light 

Varietals: Sauvignon Blanc 
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Barrels and uprights available from Demptos Napa Cooperage (1); oval cask made by Tonnellerie Radoux and sold by Demptos Napa Cooperage 
(c); and uprights from Tonnellerie Vicard and barrels from Les Tonnelleries de Bourgogne (r). 


Barrel Builders 


Serving the wine industry for over 12 years, Barrel Builders 
offers French and American oak barrels, barrel and tank shav- 
ing, retoasting and repair, and tank manufacturing and as- 
sembly. 

Boittes & Cie.-brand French oak barrels are made in Brive la 
Gaillarde, 110 miles NE of Bordeaux, in a small, family-owned 
cooperage. The oak comes from forests in the center of France, 
primarily from the Allier district, although Limousin oak is 
also available. The 27mm-thick staves are air-dried two years, 
then hand-selected to be formed into barrels over oak fires, 
with a light to medium toast level. 

Six heavy galvanized hoops finish the barrels for long-lasting 
durability before they are tested, sulfured, and plastic- 
wrapped for shipment. Owner Henri Barthe makes barrels in 
T12L, 225L, and 500L transport style, and 225L Bordeaux 
Chateau style. Bodites barrels have been sold in the U.S. and 
other countries for 15 years. 

American white-oak 52-gallon barrels are made in Lebanon, 
KY, by Kentucky Cooperage. Owner Tom Humphrey obtains 
stave blanks from mills primarily in Missouri, air-dries them 
for a minimum of 9 months, then kiln-dries them to the proper 
manufacturing humidity level. After the staves are bent in a 
steam chamber, the barrels are placed on an oak fire 20—30 
minutes to ‘set’ the correct curvature and give a light toast. 
Eight galvanized hoops are then added. Besides the bourbon- 
style barrel, a ‘French style’ with a longer chine is also 
available. 

Barrels from Bofites and Kentucky Cooperage have a one-year 
warranty against leakage from Barrel Builders. 

Two machines are available to shave barrel sizes from 30 gal- 
lons to 150 gallons. The machines are equipped with high- 
speed industrial routers mounted on hard plastic base plates. 
The routers cut away 1/16” - 3/16” of spent surface oak, expos- 
ing new oak. The plates ensure a smooth finished surface. 


Heavy-duty sanders clean up around the croze and any low 
spots missed by the router. Both heads are machine-planed. If 
desired, retoasting can be done by the traditional open oak fire 
or by a propane torch. 

In addition, Barrel Builders can shave and repair tanks. 
Replacement woods are supplied and the correct equipment is 
used to repair small leaks or replace staves or headboards in 
both barrels and tanks. Tank assembly, either American- or 
French-oak styles, placement, and installation of fittings are 
other services offered. 

Barrel Builders manufactures wine tanks of American white 
oak from Indiana in sizes from 500—2,000 gallons. These 
tanks have side manways and galvanized rod hoops. 

Cooperage supplies, including silicone, redwood, and fir 
bungs, mildewcide, wet surface liner, sulfur wicks, hoop nails 
and spiles, hoop drivers, and a barrel repair manual to help 
with in-house repairs, are available. 

Inquiries to: Barrel Builders, 1085 Lodi Lane, St. Helena, CA 
94574, (707) 963-7914. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 37 


The Boswell Company 


When you’ve seen one French oak barrel, have you seen them 
all? 

Just as a professional winemaker knows that his wine is 
unique, a good professional cooper knows that his barrels are 
unique. Proper raw material selection, natural ageing, and 
skilled manufacturing techniques are crucial to quality 
wooden barrels and tanks. 

Jean-Christophe Varron, manager of Tonnellerie Radoux, 
offered the following comments. 

What makes your organization unique? 

Radoux controls the oak from standing tree selection to fin- 
ished stave. Our president, Christian Radoux, spends six to 
seven months/year in the forests evaluating and purchasing 
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8,500 cubic meters of quality timber. At Antignac, our splitting 
unit of 18 men transforms the raw material into enough ‘mer- 
rain’ (hand-split staves) to supply Radoux’s global production. 

To give you an idea of the importance of our oakwood opera- 
tion and strategy, Radoux derives 30—40% of total income sell- 
ing stavewood on the French market and overseas. This is one 
of our greatest strengths—we control every piece of wood in 
our own barrels and guarantee origins such as Allier, Nevers, 
Limousin, Troncais, Vosges, etc. 

What about your craftsmanship in manufacturing barrels? 

Tonnellerie Radoux originally established a reputation in 
France and California with uprights, round casks, and ovals. 
The ability to produce this kind of larger cooperage demands 
tremendous skill. 

Currently, 12 coopers at Jonzac build our tanks and average 
about 27 barrels/day. We intend to remain a medium-sized 
workshop where equivalent care and dedication to quality ex- 
ists for both small barrel and tank production. 

Every three years in France, there is a prestigious national 
competition to determine the best worker in each craft; in the 
1986 competition, one of our master-coopers, Christian 
Daniez, was awarded a gold medal for ‘Meilleur Ouvrier de 
France’. This type of effort is typical at Tonnellerie Radoux. 

Are there any other reasons why U.S. winemakers should consider 
Radoux oak barrels? 

Tonnellerie Radoux is responsive to customer requirements 
regarding barrel shape, hooping, stave thickness, and toast 
levels. We produce 228L Burgundy, 225L Bordeaux export, and 
225L Chateau-style barrels to specification. The heating of 
Radoux’s house toast is done slowly from coals and not flames. 
Light, medium, and heavy toasts are available. 

From a practical and financial point of view, Radoux offers a 


LIQUID LEVEL LOCATOR 
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Simple to use - no more tape clean-up! 
Accurate - to within 3/32 of an inch! 


Measures throughout ALL stages of production 
unaffected by foam! 


No cross-contamination - all measurements are dry! 


Durable - High quality design and materials! 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
Key Industrial Associates, 997 Enterprise Way, Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 252-0312 
A. R. Zacher, 200 Santa Fe, Fresno, CA 93727 (209) 485-4150 


P.O. Box 1194 
Bakersfield, CA 93302 
805/328-9222 
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ON 
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fixed dollar price as well as French franc price. Tonnellerie 
Radoux will make every effort to provide consistently high- 
quality cooperage. We will take the same pride in working 
with our American clients as with our French clients. 

Tonnellerie Sirugue Tonnellerie Sirugue was probably the first 
French cooper to export barrels to California in the late 1950s. 
Located in Nuits-Saint-Georges, Burgundy, for three genera- 
tions, Sirugue is a very small cooperage producing exclusively 
228L barrels. 

Yves Sirugue and five workmen produce about 10 barrels 
daily. Sirugue barrels are built of stavewood weather-dried for 
a minimum of two years. Oakwood origins may include Bur- 
gundy, Allier, Nevers, or Limousin. Tonnellerie Sirugue’s 
house toast is relatively light and achieved by traditional dry- 
firing. 

Bie Burgundy barrels are equipped with eight galvanized 
steel hoops. Traditional Burgundy barrels feature six gal- 
vanized steel hoops and eight chestnut bark hoops. 

In the United States, virtually all Sirugue barrels are utilized 
for Chardonnay or Pinot Noir ageing. Due to demand and 
limited production, Tonnellerie Sirugue inventories no barrels. 

Inquiries to: The Boswell Company, 36 Crane Drive, San An- 
selmo, CA 94960, (415) 457-3955. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 86 


Custom Cooperage 


Custom Cooperage has an 11-year history of barrel shaving, 
repair, and barrel representation. We offer service along with 
necessary and unique products related to ageing American 
wines. 

Custom Cooperage represents the American barrel manufac- 
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GOODFSYEAR 


Rubber and Plastic Wine Hose 
Washdown and Steam Hose 
Exclusively Carrying a Special 1” Rubber Wine Hose 
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SANI FIT SANITARY FITTINGS 
REOTEMP WINE TANK TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC COMPONENTS 


The Santa Rosa Bearing Group 
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Santa Rosa 
Hydraulics 
520 Barham Ave. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 544-5600 


Napa Bearing & 
Industrial Supply Co. 
926 Kaiser Rd, 
Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 252-7333 


Ukiah Bearing & 
Gear Co. 
1968 N. State St. 
Ukiah, CA 94582 
(707) 468-0291 


Lakeport Bearing 
Industrial Supply 
96 Soda Bay Rd. 
Lakeport, CA 95453 
(707) 263-9503 
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turing firm of Bluegrass Cooperage for those needing Ameri-— 


can oak barrels. The Bluegrass barrel has long been known for 
classic American oak flavors and dependability while main- 
taining a reasonable sales price. 

Custom Cooperage is also the exclusive representative for the 
oak flavoring invention Innerstave. Innerstave works by match- 
ing the original surface area of the interior of a barrel or tank 
with new oak pieces. The amount of new oak surface area ex- 
posed to the wines is 10% more than in a new barrel. Your 
wine gets the same oak character that it would have received 
had you purchased expensive new barrels. Innerstave costs 
only 20% of the price of a new French oak barrel. 

Innerstave’s flavors will vary with the wood types and toast 
levels you choose. Limousin, Trongais, Allier, Nevers, Vosges, 
and Jupille oaks are available, as are exact toast levels according 
to your specifications. 

Availability is another factor of Innerstave. A standard Inner- 
stave can be manufactured from current stocks of French oak 
within 1—2 weeks. 


Shaving of barrels, tank set-up, repair of barrels and tanks, 


and reconditioning or manufacture of any barrel- or tank- 


related product are all available from Custom Cooperage. As 


with any product offered by Custom Cooperage, we guarantee 
satisfaction. 
Inquiries to: Custom Cooperage, Bob Rogers, 1194 Maple Lane, 
Calistoga, CA 94515, (707) 942-6902. 
SEE OUR ADS PAGES 50 + 76 


Demptos Napa Cooperage 


In 1820, Tonnellerie Demptos began coopering French oak 
casks for the chateaux of Bordeaux. In 1982, Demptos Napa 
Cooperage began providing American winemakers with 
French oak casks crafted in the Napa Valley. Three-year-old, 
hand-split, air-dried French oak of Nevers, Limousin, Allier, 
Trongais, and Vosges is used. From firingtime to toast level, 
Demptos Napa Cooperage follows the instructions of the 
winemaker. 

In addition to coopering barrels, Demptos Napa imports fin- 
ished barrels of 28—500 liters from its French counterpart, Ton- 
nellerie Demptos of Bordeaux. These casks may be ordered to 
specification regarding toast level and style. 

Demptos Napa also represents Dargaud & Jaegle of Bur- 
gundy. Dargaud & Jaegle barrels are available in oak from 
Nevers, Limousin, Allier, Vosges, and Troncais in custom toast 
levels and sizes from 10 - 225 liters. 

Uprights and ovals constructed by Tonnellerie Radoux can be 
ordered through Demptos Napa Cooperage. Many sizes and 
configurations are available for these Center of France oak 
ovals and tanks. 

In addition to cooperage of all styles and sizes, Demptos 


OUR BUSINESS IS 
KEEPING YOURS GROWING 


COMPLETE AGRICULTURAL LAB SERVICES 
Soil, Tissue, Water Analysis 

ORCHARD and VINEYARD PEST MANAGEMENT 

INFRARED AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Farmecology, 


Farmecology Labs 


1201 Hwy 175 ¢ Hopland, CA 95449 « (707) 744-1191 


Napa can provide portable barrel racks in 2-barrel, 4-barrel, 
and custom configurations for Bordeaux or Burgundy barrels. 
Other cooperage accessories include barrel washers, bungs of 
all types, and barrel maintenance tools. 

All products manufactured and distributed by Demptos Napa 
Cooperage are warranted for a full year against defects arising 
from materials or workmanship. 

Inquiries to: Demptos Napa Cooperage, 849 Jackson Street, 
Napa, CA 94559, (707) 257-2628. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 40 


Mel Knox 


Tonnellerie Taransaud in Cognac, France, is owned by Moet- 
Hennessey and is run by Jean Taransaud, whose family has 
been making barrels for centuries. Because of Moet- 
Hennessey’s financial strength, Taransaud has the largest 
stock of wood in all of France. All wood used by Taransaud is 
guaranteed air-dried a minimum of three years. Visitors to the 
Bordeaux area are invited to visit the cooperage. 

Taransaud makes tanks and ovals of all sizes; Taransaud up- 
rights are made from Center of France oak. The company also 
makes 60-gallon barrels, using only hand-split Center of 
France and Limousin oak. Primarily export Bordeaux barrels 
are made, although Burgundy-shaped and Bordeaux 
chatelaise-style barrels are also available. 

All barrels are shaped over a wood fire. Light, medium, and 
heavy toasts are available. Taransaud sells barrels in Bordeaux, 
Cognac, and the U.S. 

Francois Freres, located in St. Romain in Burgundy, France, 
produces a Burgundy barrel, the piéce de Bourgogne, for cus- 
tomers in Burgundy, the Rhone, Italy, Australia, and the U.S. 

Barrels are shaped over a wood fire. The following oaks are 
available: Allier, Nevers, Troncais, Vosges, and Limousin. Toast 
levels vary from medium to heavy. 

The wood for Francois Freres is air-dried 2—3 years. To as- 
sure itself of adequate supplies of wood, the cooperage has 
stave-splitters working for them in Nevers, the Vosges, and at 
the cooperage. Barrels should be ordered 4—6 months in 
advance. 

Inquiries to: Mel Knox, 1229 Third Avenue, San Francisco, CA 
94122, (415) 661-3413 or 661-1616. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 92 


Sonoma Coopering Company 


Sonoma Coopering Company, Santa Rosa, CA, is owned and 
operated by Greig Sayre. Primary services offered include bar- 
rel shaving and firing, and repair of barrels, puncheons, and 
tanks. 


Sprinkler Systems 

Drip Irrigation 

Green House Sprinklers 
Drainage Systems 
Filter Devices 


WYATT 


IRRIGATION SUPPLY INC. 


AGRICULTURAL 
DESIGN - SALES - SERVICE 
707/578-3747 


468 Yolanda Ave., #15 « Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
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The shaving machine is of recent design and can accommo- 
date most barrels and puncheons used commercially. A router 
cuts through the spent surface of the barrel, exposing white 
wood. The shell is then sanded smooth inside. Large blisters 
which may have formed when the barrel was first made can be 
removed at this point. Barrel heads are machine-planed in the 
shaving process. 

Barrels are fired with oak to the degree the customer desires. 
As the barrel is reassembled, flagging and other appropriate 
materials are used to eliminate leaks. 

Greig Sayre has shaved barrels at some 20 wineries in Califor- 
nia and Oregon. 

Inquiries to: Sonoma Coopering Company, 265 Pleasant Ave- 
nue, Santa Rosa, CA 95401, (707) 838-2069. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 30 


Stefanich 


Stefanich, a family firm founded in 1933, is one of the oldest 
cooperage suppliers in California. Four French cooperages are 
represented by Stefanich, two from the Bordeaux/Cognac re- 
gion, and two from the Burgundy region. All the oak cooper- 
age supplied is hand-split and air-dried, with barrel staves 
bent over open fire. All barrels are equipped with galvanized 
hoops and warranted for one year. Oaks are from the forests of 
Limousin, Allier, Troncais, Nevers, Citeaux, and Vosges. 


Bordeaux/Cognac Cooperages 

Tonnellerie Mercier specializes in Bordeaux and Burgundy 
export barrels and oak vats. Barrel staves are bent very slowly, 
taking twice the time usually given by other cooperages. This 
eliminates structural stress and cracking in the barrel because 
the staves are shaped when they are truly supple. The deeply- 
penetrating caramelization which results produces an excep- 


concerned about 


Sulfites? 


Now you can measure sulfite levels easily 
and accurately without burettes, reagents 
or special training. Titrets® hand-held, 
disposable titration cells let you do 
“Ripper” tests in less than 

two minutes—the 

simplest method 

available. 

Call or 
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for 

details. 


Titrets 2" 


Sulfite test kit determines 
free sulfite. (Sulfur diox- 
ide, S0,), range 10-100 
ppm. 


Rt. 28, 
Comzmetrics) Calverton, VA 22016 
(703) 788-9026 
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tionally rich and flavorful barrel. All stages of the coopering 
are supervised by Francis Mercier, Maitre Tonnelier. Ton- 
nellerie Mercier selects its oak from the forests of Limousin, Al- 
lier, Troncais, and Nevers. 

Lafitte, an old cooperage which has never before exported to 
the U.S., is now offering the U.S. market Bordeaux Chateau 
and Bordeaux export barrels, as well as French oak vats 
equipped with stainless steel gates. Lafitte has also been 
known for many years as the leader in Tonnellerie d’/Art, em- 
bodying the art of the tonnelier in miniature cooperage. Lafitte 
supplies oak from the forests of Limousin, Allier, Troncais, and 
Nevers. 

Burgundy Cooperages 

Claude Gillet of Tonnellerie Gillet has been supplying cooper- 
age to the domains of Burgundy since 1966. Gillet’s unique 
style of 225L Burgundy export and Burgundy traditional bar- 
rels have never before been available in California. Much of the 
very dense and fine-grained oak is from the forest of Citeaux 
in Burgundy. Typical of Burgundian cooperage, Gillet barrels 
are fairly heavily toasted, which contributes to their richness 
and style. Limited availability. 

For three generations, Tonnellerie Fremy has supplied 225L 
Burgundy export and Burgundy traditional barrels to the Bur- 
gundy region, but has never before been represented in the 
U.S. Monsieur Fremy selects his own oak, with a preference for 
fine grain coming from higher elevations. Fremy takes more 
time in shaping barrel staves than most cooperages, up to two 
hours. The result is a barrel which is surprisingly light inside, 
with all the richness and subtlety so typical of fine Burgun- 
dian cooperage. Limited availability. 

Inguiries to: Stefanich, P.O. Box 77021, San Francisco, CA 
94107, (415) 974-5526, telex 176008 STEFANICH SFO UD. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 30 


WINERY SERVICES. . . 


our specialty 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CUSTOM SERVICES 
TO THE WINE INDUSTRY, FROM GRAPE CRUSH 
TO CASEGOODS STORAGE. OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


. . .CASEGOODS 


40,000 sq. ft. of temperature controlled 
warehouse. Our staff provides fast, 
efficient service in storing and shipping 
your wine. 

Storage arrangements for both full and 
empty barrels. 

500,000 gallons of jacketed, temperature 
controlled stainless steel tanks in sizes 


from 1,400 gallons to 18,000 gallons. 


Premium winemaking with your grapes 
or grapes purchased through our 
contacts. 


Complete bottling facilities at low cost 
per case. 


Vintners Warehouse Company/ 
Vinwood Cellars Winery 


18700 Geyserville Avenue 


Geyserville, California 95441 
(707) 433-4402 
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Branding of barrels at Tonnellerie Francaise (1); Bob Rogers indicates position of Innerstaves in a wine barrel (c); barrel shaving at Sonoma 


Coopering Co. (1). 


Les Tonnelleries de Bourgogne 


Burgundy possesses many small cooperages, each of which 
usually employs about 15 workers. During the last 20 years, de- 
mand for foreign and French barrels for wine ageing has shar- 
ply increased. These two factors led, in 1967, to the formation 
of the Tonnelleries de Bourgogne group. This association has 
enabled Burgundian coopers to respond to the various de- 
mands of the export market. 

In order to constantly improve their product, Les Tonnelleries 
de Bourgogne have made several changes in the past 20 years. 
They have eliminated two cooperages that did not match their 
quality standards, and they have recently introduced a new 
reputable cooperage from Cognac to widen the range of their 
products and maintain their quality. 

In the Tonnelleries de Bourgogne group, there are now four 
cooperages: Damy in Meursault, Vicard in Cognac, Billon in 


Beaune, and Remond in Céte de Nuits. These cooperages craft 


their barrels following traditional methods: 

1) The oak is chosen with careful attention to its origin: 
Limousin, Nevers, Bourgogne, Allier, Troncais, and Vosges. 

2) The wood is exclusively split by hand to avoid too much oxi- 
dation and too quick an extraction of tannins. Hand-split 
wood also makes the barrels stronger and less likely to leak. 

3) The oak is air-dried at least two years to reduce sappiness 
and consequently any herbaceous taste. 

4) The barrels are toasted for approximately 45 minutes over 
a fire of more or less even intensity to obtain a light, medium, 
or heavy toast. This amount of time is necessary for the trans- 
formation in depth of the aromas of the wood. A faster toasting 
would change the color and flavors of the wood only at its 
surface. 

Sizes include 228L Bordeaux and Burgundy Chateau, 57L 
(15-gal) export and Chateau, 114L (30-gal) export and Chateau, 
228L (60-gal) Bordeaux and Burgundy export, and 300L (78- 
gal) and 350L (90-gal) export. 

Despite generally similar traditional methods of barrel- 
making practiced for generations by the members of Les Ton- 
nelleries de Bourgogne, the organoleptic qualities of barrels 


When contacting the Barrel Suppliers — 
remind them you saw their listing in 
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from each producer vary. These differences come from each 
cooper’s specialization in the crafting of barrels for wineries of 
a particular area. 

These differences constitute another important reason for the 
association. Each customer can choose within the Tonnelleries 
de Bourgogne group the cooper that offers the most appropri- 
ate flavors and qualities for the wine to be aged. To distinguish 
one cooperage’s barrels from the next, the coopers stamp and 
sign each barrel. 

If you would like more information or advice about the ageing 
of your wines, please contact our export manager, Vincent 
Bouchard. He is at your disposal to answer any questions you 
might have. 

Inquiries to: Vincent Bouchard, 1525 Stockton Street, St. 
Helena, CA 94574, (707) 963-0541; or Les Tonnelleries de Bour- 
gogne, 2 Rue de Bellevue, Beaune, 21200 France, Tel. 
80.22.01.24. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 53 


Tonnellerie Francaise 


Barrels manufactured in the ‘old French traditional method, 
using European equipment, have been produced by Ton- 
nellerie Francaise in Calistoga, CA, since 1980. 

Cooperage is manufactured from French and American oaks. 
French oaks, including Nevers, Limousin, Trongais, Vosges, 
and Allier, are used as well as the American oak Quercus 
Alba. The American oak is air-dried 18+ months and the 
French oak is air-dried three years. 

Barrels from the same choice of French oaks manufactured by 
Tonnellerie Ludonnaise, S.A., in France, are distributed by 
Tonnellerie Francaise. Workmen from the French company se- 
lect the wood in the forests for their cooperage, split the staves, 
and ship the wood to the cooperage or export to Tonnellerie 
Francaise. Winemakers receive a ‘Certificate of Origin’ which 
notes the specific forest their barrels came from when re- 
quested at order. 

Barrels are 225L and made in the Bordeaux style with six gal- 
vanized hoops and toasted to order—light (blonde), medium 
(milk chocolate), or heavy (dark chocolate). Eight hoops are 
standard on the American oak cooperage. French staves are 
hand-split, American oak is quarter-sawn. 

Custom-order sizes between 110L and 500L, and 500L pun- 
cheons, can be made in Calistoga. Other common sizes are the 
350L Cognac barrel and the 87:m—90cm Burgundy style of 
225L capacity. 

The traditional Chateau style, or Bordelaise barrel, manufac- 
tured with willow hoops on each end, is made with a thin 
stave at Tonnellerie Ludonnaise in France. This Chateau style 
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is also available with a standard galvanized hoop in place of 
the willow hoop. 

Tonnellerie Ludonnaise manufactures upright or horizontal 
tanks and ovals of capacities to order. Wood for these products 
is air-dried five years, due to the thickness, and comes from 
the Center of France. These tanks and ovals are toasted by 
standard manufacturing processes. Stainless steel doors are 
available. 

Visitors from the wine industry are welcome to visit the 
cooperage in Calistoga to familiarize themselves with the ‘old 
traditional French method’ of coopering. Please call for an ap- 
pointment at (707) 942-9301 and ask for Duane Wall or Alain 
Poisson. 

Inquiries to: Tonnellerie Francaise, P.O. Box 798/1401 Tubbs 
Lane, Calistoga, CA 94515, (707) 942-9301. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 32 


Tonnellerie Seguin Moreau 


Tonnellerie Seguin Moreau, a French cooperage, has opened 
an administrative office in Napa, CA, to receive inquiries and 
orders for French oak barrels. It has a direct overseas hookup 
with the cooperage in Cognac and can answer all questions 
immediately. Price quotations and delivery dates can be con- 
firmed within 24 hours. 

Select woods, air-dried for over three years, are offered. Oak 
from Limousin, Allier, Trongais, Nevers, Bertranges, Vosges, 
Argonne, and Central France are available throughout the 
year. Both traditional and export shapes are imported. Styles 
include Bordeaux Chateau, Chateau Ferré, Bordeaux export, 
Barrique Limousin, Burgundy, and Champagne barrels, all 
225L, 350L wine casks, and 500L puncheons. Large tanks and 
ovals are also available. 

Toast levels (light, medium, medium-plus, or heavy) are de- 
termined for each customer's specific needs. Bung holes are 
burned. There is no prescribed formula for toast levels. It de- 
pends on wood type, grape, and what the winemaker wishes 
to express. 

Alain Fouquet, Seguin Moreau’s 20-year veteran master 
cooper, is in the U.S. several months during the year. Fouquet, 
a third-generation cooper, spends much of his time visiting 
wineries and performing on-site inspections of the wine bar- 
rels. He also tastes wines prior to barreling and discusses with 
the winemaker which qualities, such as vanilla, should be en- 
hanced to improve the wine. 

Inquiries to: Tonnellerie Seguin Moreau, U.S.A. Administra- 
tive Services Office, 2180 Jefferson Street, Ste. 208, Napa, CA 
94559, (707) 252-3408. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 85 
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Tonnellerie Vicard 


For over five generations, Tonnellerie Vicard, Cognac, France, 
has manufactured barrels, conical upright tanks, and vats (oval 
and round) according to traditional methods for the ageing of 
premium wines, brandies, and distillates. 

Oak from the French forests is used exclusively: Limousin, 
Nevers, Allier, Trongais, and Vosges. Each type of oak has its 
own qualities according to its origin, and affects wine and 
brandy ageing differently. 

Because barrels made of sawn wood are not watertight, all 
wood is split. The stave-bending and toasting is done over an 
open oak fire. An oak fire preserves wood tannins and flavors 
which will later be absorbed by wine and brandy. Our range of 
cooperage includes: 

*228L (60-gal) Bordeaux Chateaux barrels. These are mainly 
made of oak from Allier, Nevers, and Troncais. These barrels 
are less thick than Bordeaux export, and consequently the con- 
tact between air and wine happens more rapidly. They are 
available with or without wooden hoops. 

*228L Bordeaux or Bourgogne export barrels. These are 
stronger than Bordeaux Chateaux barrels. They are made of 
oak from Allier, Nevers, Limousin, and Vosges, and are avail- 
able only with galvanized hoops. 

*300—350L (78- to 90-gal) barrels, which are standard for 
brandy. All Cognac houses age their Cognac in these Limousin 
containers. 

450 —500L (119- to 230-gal) barrels, which contribute less tan- 
nins to wines than other barrels, but are perfect for wines that 
require ageing. 

Jean Vicard, general manager, continues to perpetuate our 
tradition of quality through research and innovation of barrel- 
making techniques. He has, for instance, designed a conical 
upright tank for wine that has the following specifications: The 
top of the tank is domed in order to allow thorough filling, and 
there is.a stainless steel door on one side. This tank has the 
same advantages as a tank of equivalent capacity, but costs 
40% less. 

If you have any problems concerning the ageing of your varie- 
tal wines, please contact our export manager, Vincent 
Bouchard, in California. He is at your disposal to answer any 
questions you might have. 

Inquiries to: Vincent Bouchard, 1525 Stockton Street, St. 
Helena, CA 94574, (707) 963-0541; or Tonnellerie Vicard, 184 
Rue Haute de Cronin, 16102 Cognac, France, Tel. 45.82.02.58. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 49 
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CU MARKETING 
Glen Ellen Creates Conditions for Sales 


Ray & Eleanor Heald 


When you talk about the wine business with Mike Benziger, 
general manager at his family’s Glen Ellen Winery, Glen Ellen, 
CA, you begin to notice statements that give you a clue to the 
success of this operation. 

There are his serendipitous statements such as, “A couple of 
times in your life, you get the deep feeling—a hunch—that 
you've found the place and the whole thing is going to work. 
Purchasing the ranch to start Glen Ellen Winery was a total, 
100% emotional decision. I never checked a climate chart, wa- 
ter availability, or soil samples. I just said, ‘This is the place—I 
know it! ” 


Getting Started 


Behind these words that sound like so much euphoria is the 
pragmatic, heads-up, business-sense of Mike Benziger, who 
states, “In today’s market, we have to slug it out with the big 
guys—Gallo and Seagram’s—and their marketing power. We 
have to do it differently.’ 

There are not dual personalities here, but rather a sense of 
how the public likes to perceive wineries—friendly, small, 
magical, emotional, family-run—and the way to really sell 
wine, survive, and make a decent living in the marketing 
trenches of the industry. 
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To unfold the complete story of Glen Ellen, one must go back 
in time to Mike Benziger’s college graduation year, 1973. He 
wanted no part of life in New York City where his father, 
Bruno, was a partner in the wine and spirits distributing firm, 
Park-Benziger Imports. 

He headed for California and gained employment in 
Beltramo’s, a Palo Alto, CA, wine shop. There, he increased his 
wine knowledge and love of wine. Later, he worked as assis- 
tant winemaker at Stony Ridge Winery, Pleasanton, CA, 
where he met Bruce Rector, now a Glen Ellen partner. It was at 
Stony Ridge, along with Rector, where he learned valuable 
blending techniques that would eventually put Glen Ellen in 
business. 

Between 1977 and 1980, he looked hard for vineyard acreage. 
His enthusiasm had stimulated his father’s interest to the ex- 
tent of a promise of investment should the opportunity come 
along. Mike says, “After looking for three years, when I saw the 
Julius Wegener ranch, I knew I had found it. I phoned my fa- 
ther and reminded him that he had offered to invest in a busi- 
ness of mine—and I told him, ‘It’s now or never. If this had 
been a year earlier or later, it would not have worked, but he 
was at a point in his life where he was tired of his business and 
looking for a new challenge.” 

According to Bruno, “We had two advantages from the begin- 
ning: 1) Very little debt load; we paid cash for the land and the 
buildings. We built the winery with family labor and a small 
mortgage; 2) I spent 35 years selling wine and spirits through- 
out the U.S. and had lots of friends in the industry.” 

These two advantages led to Glen Ellen's being able to pur- 
chase, in 1986, a new crush pad and a new bottling line, each 
at a cost of $250,000. For the 25,000-case production of white- 
label estate wines, a bin dumper and tray grape-sorting sys- 
tem, manned by seven people, is part of the new crush pad. In 
addition, 400 60-gal French oak barrels were purchased. The 
bottling line operates two shifts and has a capacity of 5,500 
bottles/day. 

Bruno states his sales motto: “Create conditions for sales.” In 
accordance with this, Mike remembers, ‘Dad didn’t want to 
wait to get the brand going. Before we had a chance to make 
our own wines, he wanted to sell the brand—Glen Ellen. Dad 
said, ‘Get me some wine, blend it up, I want to start selling!’ 
Between 1979 and 1983, there was an ocean of Chardonnay 
and Cabernet Sauvignon on the market.” 


Proprietors Reserve Wines 


Bruno adds, “The wine market was fairly depressed in early 
1982, with lots of bulk wine floating around. This was the start 
of our Proprietor’s Reserve (PR) wines.” 

According to Mike, the PR wines were his father’s idea and 
reflect his father’s personality—uncomplicated, up-front, noth- 
ing hidden, simple, straight-forward, and friendly. “With 
these wines,” says Mike, “we don’t want a review that says this 
wine has tremendous layers of complexity, requiring five years 
of bottle age before drinking. We want flavors and aromas that 
people can identify and we want them to say, ‘This wine tastes 
great. I’d like to have some more! 

“We call our inexpensive wine ‘Proprietor’s Reserve’ because 
we want to provide value: a quality wine at a good price. We 
want to sell a wine that everyone can afford to drink daily. 
These are the wines we drink on a regular basis, at home, with 
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Glen Ellen estate and winery (1). Bruno and Mike Benziger stand in front of new grape-sorting system (r). 


family. Our PR wines deliver immediate enjoyment; we want 
people to buy it, age it on the way home, and drink it.” 

Bruno adds, “We were going to use the PR wines only as a 
cash flow device to get a start in the market and then drop it in 
favor of our estate-bottled varietal wines. As it turned out, the 
tail wagged the dog. PR took off, and because of its success, 
people began buying our premium wines. 

“We let the wholesaler, retailer, and consumer know the pur- 
pose of the PR wines by putting lots of literature in each case. 
PR wine back labels are family-oriented. We have 96 in the se- 
ries. They include pictures of the family (i.e., Helen and Bruno 
Benziger) and the house, plus historical sketches of the area 
and the ranch. We want consumers to have a feeling that there 
are real people behind each bottle of Glen Ellen wine.’ 

Summer 1982 saw the first releases of Glen Ellen wines: PR 
Red (Cabernet Sauvignon), PR White Dinner Wine (75% 


Chardonnay), and Benziger family wines—Chardonnay and 
Sonoma County Sauvignon Blanc. Stoneman and Heath were 
hired as San Francisco brokers and Bruno went back to New 
York to arrange for his brother .to sell Glen Ellen wines through 
his wholesale house. 

Bruno recalls, “In 1982, there were few premium California 
wines available in NY. The east is an import market. After get- 
ting about 40 retail accounts, I went to find a distributor to sell 
Glen Ellen wines in NY. Then I went to Connecticut to get an- 
other distributor. All were small distributors, people we knew 
through Park-Benziger. 

According to Bruno, when Glen Ellen’s California distributor, 
Classic Wines, suggested white Zinfandel production, “the 
boys said ‘No; that’s like making cooler’ My reply was that if 
DeLoach, Kenwood, and Beringer can do it, we can, too. 
Everybody who was buying our other wines just tacked on an 
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additional order for the white Zinfandel. It also opened a lot of 
new accounts for us that previously were not interested in our 
wines.” 

In 1983, PR wines were changed to include varietally-labeled 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Chardonnay that continued to sell for 
$5 retail (CA), and the brand began to take off. PR Red and 
White production continued, but the white began to be fin- 
ished with some residual sugar and the red became a blend of 
Petite Sirah, Zinfandel, and Cabernet Sauvignon, both bottled 
in 750mL. 


Addition of Magnums to Product Line 


Bruno continues, “I visited with the Safeway wine manager, 
who suggested we bottle our PR Red and White wines in mag- 
nums. I responded, ‘We can't do that. We are a small boutique 
winery. Magnums would take away the small-winery impres- 
sion we want to leave with the consumer’ He replied, ‘It didn’t 
hurt Robert Mondavi. Mondavi is selling over one million 
cases and is able to present a small-winery image. If it helps 
you to make a decision, here is an order for three truckloads of 
Glen Ellen Red and White Dinner Wine bottled in mag- 
nums. “When I brought the idea back to the family, nobody 
wanted to bottle in magnums—it would tarnish our image. Fi- 
nally I said, “Tarnish our image or not, I think it’s a good idea. 
Let’s try it’ ” The three-truckload order paid for the new 
equipment needed to bottle in magnums and the package took 
off.” 

In 1986, all the grapes for the PR line were purchased. “We 
buy the best grapes available and keep our taste and style con- 
sistent,” Bruno explains. 


Estate Wine Styles Determined in Vineyard 


According to Mike, “Benziger Family estate-bottled wines 
(white label) are made and stylized in the vineyard. The 
viticulturist is the winemaker! Our style is determined and 
controlled in the vineyard with farming techniques —watering, 
fertilizing, canopy control, time of harvest, vineyard selection, 
clonal selection—there are lots of ways to control flavor. Every 
grape is sorted by hand at our vibrating sorting trays to further 
control quality.” 

The Glen Ellen ‘Home’ ranch property has 80 acres of steep 
terraces with Sauvignon Blanc and Cabernet Sauvignon, along 
with Merlot and Cabernet Franc used for blending with the 
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Cabernet Sauvignon. Additional grapes are purchased from 70 
acres of small ‘flavor patches’ in Sonoma Valley. Mike works 
closely with the growers, stating, “They have to have the same 
goal as Glen Ellen—we are all responsible for selling the wine 
on the retailer’s shelf. The growers are part of the family; most 
of them started when we did. We regularly invite them to the 
winery to learn what we are doing to sell the wine from their 
grapes.” 

Joe Benziger, cellar master, works with assistant winemakers 
Brian Wilson, formerly of Souverain, and Bob Goyer, formerly 
of La Crema Vinera and Chalk Hill wineries, making the estate 
wines of Glen Ellen. Rector is the grape buyer and winemaker 
for the PR wines and sources bulk wine for sale. 


Pricing Policies Aid Sales 


According to Bruno, “We start our marketing program from 
the store shelf. We know how to sell wine; that’s my back- 
ground. We sell our wines by going into a market and setting 
a price point and then working backward to the wholesale 
price—the price we have to charge. We try to get our wine at 
a price where it will move. We want a retail price of $4.99 in 
California. If we get $3.99, that’s not too bad, but $2.99 is bad 
news. Selling in multiple is OK, because it disguises the price. 
At two for $7, people don’t calculate the price per bottle. 

“Getting the first order for our wine is fairly easy; it’s the sec- 
ond order we are looking for. If we don’t hear from a client for 
a while, we call and ask how everything is going. We ask if the 
price point was right. We may suggest a bonus to the salespeo- 
ple, or do something to get the product moving. We constantly 
monitor, to make sure the wine is being pulled through the 
system. If someone gets stuck with inventory, we buy it back 
and place it where it will sell. 

“Create a condition’ is a favorite phrase of mine. You know the 
Italian line about a deal you can't refuse; well, this is mine. You 
can let your people lay the groundwork for a sale, but when it 
comes down to the handshake, the boss comes in to seal it. It 
doesn’t always mean that the boss can make a better price or 
iron out details —it’s just that you're there to do it. The buyer is 
happy that you thought enough to make a special trip. This 
personal touch is particularly important to keep goods moving, 
not just to get them started. It is just as important to give a per- 
sonal touch when you are successful as when you are just start- 
ing out.” 

To the question, “What does it take to sell wine?” came 
Bruno’s reply, “It takes a commitment from the distributor, but 
the retailer must have a consistently good product with a de- 
pendable supply. He must be able to make a buck. We are will- 
ing to take a smaller markup at Glen Ellen to get the ball 
rolling.” 


Distribution 


Glen Ellen wines are sold in all 50 states, plus Japan and sev- 
eral European countries. Ten to twelve states were opened up 
just because a person would visit the winery, buy a bottle or 
two for $3.99 - $4.99, go back home, tell his local retailer about 
the discovery, and the retailer would talk to a wholesaler. Glen 
Ellen wines are on several airlines, in duty-free shops for 
travelers to the Orient and Europe, and cruise ship lines. 

An incentive program is used to encourage distributors to sell 
more Glen Ellen wines. The prize might be a bicycle or a trip 
to the winery with an overnight stay in San Francisco. A 
salesperson might be awarded $10 for opening each new ac- 
count and then an additional $2/case sold to this new account. 

According to Bruno, “We get calls every day from big distri- 
butors who say we've got 55 men on the street, we have com- 
puters, etc., and we can do a better job for you than your pres- 
ent distributor, who is only a fraction of our size. I tell them, 
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Glen Ellen Winery’s 100 bottle/minute bot- 
tling line includes three pieces of equipment 
supplied by fp Packaging, Inc. The Cobert 
Olimpia#25 low-vacuum gravity filler has 
the latest filling valve designed to gently fill 
without turbulence or foaming. Inside the filler 
bowl is Cobert's new nitrogen blanketing sys- 
tem, which can be removed for sterilization. 
Under normal conditions, oxygen pickup is ex- 
tremely low (0.5 ppm or less). The filler valves 
can be dismantled without tools. A unique 
centralized fill height adjustment system al- 
lows the operator to change the fill height of all 
valves simultaneously by adjusting one control 
device. 

The Bertolaso Delta#404R Corker is electro- 
mechanically linked with the filler by a long 
infeed screw which provides complete control 
by one operator. Each corking head has 4-piece 
stainless steel compressing jaws which can be 
be removed from the front of the machine for 


quick cleaning and maintenance. An air jet 
cleans the end of each cork and a vacuum sys- 
tem pulls a vacuum on the bottle head space. 

The Cavagnino and Gatti CG84/B210 ro- 
tary labeler with all-stainless-steel construc- 
tion features a patented cam-activated label 
transfer system that can apply face, neck, and 
back labels. Other important features include 
labeling table and label stations completely en- 
closed in oil baths, automatic speed control, 
pneumatic glue pumps, automatic controlled 
glue film distribution, and quick changeover 
features. 
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‘I’ve never changed a distributor unless he has failed to pay. 
Right now, his sales of our wine are increasing and we are 
happy. Besides, when I was starting out, you wouldn't have 
anything to do with me; our current representative took the 
chance and now he deserves the reward’ 

“We pack copies of press coverage in each case of wine as 
point-of-sale material. We take the article that includes Glen 
Ellen and highlight the portion of the piece that compliments 
our wines. Ninety percent of the materials may be thrown 
away, but perhaps a wine salesperson or a clerk will read about 
our wine and recommend it to a customer because of our ef- 
fort. This is our only advertisement. We rarely place an ad in 
a magazine.” 

Commenting on restaurant sales, Bruno states, “We partici- 
pate in restaurant tastings that are involved in pairing food 
with wine. Wine by the glass is the hottest way to sell wine in 
restaurants today. We can sell five times as much wine in a res- 
taurant with a wine-by-the-glass program. We try to suggest a 
price/glass for restaurants and even provide a written explana- 
tion of the profit they will make, but if we think they are over- 
charging, it’s pretty hard to say anything about their pricing 
policy.” 


M.G. Vallejo Label 


The Benziger family is not just sitting on Glen Ellen’s success. 
They are involved in restoring the Vallejo winery in Sonoma. 
According to Bruno, “General Vallejo started the first winery 
in California, was the first governor, and raised the Bear Flag 
in Sonoma—he’s a Paul Revere-type in the west. 

“We made 25 cases of wine under the M.G. Vallejo label to 
raise money for the restoration of Vallejo’s home. The wine be- 
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came so popular and so much in demand, I released it as a new 
brand in May, 1986. Now distribution of this brand is being 
done through all-new distributors throughout the U.S. Just as 
we do not want to be in the same house as Round Hill or Cor- 
bett Canyon, we don’t want M.G. Vallejo competing with Glen 
Ellen. I own the label with a partner and Glen Ellen provides 
the wine. We have a Cabernet Sauvignon and a Chardonnay.” 


Family-Run Winery Image 


Everybody in the Benziger family works in sales. Generic 
business cards are used—no names, no titles. This includes 
Bruno, family head and executive sales manager; his wife He- 
len, in charge of winery public relations; Mike, general man- 
ager and in charge of farming; his wife Mary, taking care of 
shipping and tracking sales; Joe, winery manager; Diane, ac- 
counts receivable; Bob, national sales manager; Cathy, sales 
coordinator; Jerry, east coast sales manager; Patsy and her hus- 
band, Tim Wallace, public relations; and Chris, marketing. Ka- 
thy, the youngest family member, is still in school pursuing a 
computer career. 

Marketing ideas come from ‘partners’ meetings’ that are held 
every week at the winery. As Bruno puts it, “We don't have to 
run everything by a board of directors.” 

A family-run winery image is important to future success of 
Glen Ellen’s wines. As Bruno states, “We want to keep a bou- 
tique image. We will not publish sales figures. When people 
visit us, they can see our operation, and their tour guide will 
probably be a family member.’ 
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Acidity 

organic acid profile 
tartaric, malic citric, 
lactic, acetic, succinic 

titratable acidity 

volatile acidity 
corrected for SO, 

pH 

malic acid (quantitative) 

malic acid (qualitative) 

lactic acid 

citric acid 

fumaric acid 

tartaric acid metavanadate 

amino acid analysis 
"physiological fluid” 


amino acid analysis 


enzymatic 
TLC 
enzymatic 
enzymatic 
HPLC 
(Pilone) 
HPLC 


HPLC 


acidic, neutral, basic as groups + arginine 


arginine 


) Alcohols 
ethanol 


gas chromatography 
distillation-pycnometer 
methanol 
higher alcohols & fusel oils 
gas chromatography 
glycerol 


Cations 
atomic absorption / emission 


copper, iron, potassium 


calcium, sodium, magnesium, 


other elements 


Chemical Additions 
sulfur dioxide, "free” 
sulfur dioxide, "total” 
sulfur dioxide, "free” 
vacuum aspiration 
sulfur dioxide, "total" 


vacuum aspiration 


sorbic acid (distillation) 


sorbic acid 

benzoic acid 
ascorbic acid 
salicylic acid 


HPLC 


/element 


/element 
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Phenolic Compounds 
total phenols $ 12 
nonflavonoid phenols 18 
phenolics analysis inquire 
malvidin diglucoside 
qualitative 20 
quantitative 50 


anthocyanins 90 


Soluble Solids 

glucose + fructose enzymatic 

reducing sugar g/100ml AOAC 
g/100g AOAC 
inverted sample AOAC 

brix 

specific gravity pycnometer 

total dry extract AOAC 


Stability 
KHT CP (cold stability) 
KT, H,T, pH, EtOH 
CaT CP (calcium stability) 
coe H,T, pH, EtOH 
KHT & CaT CP’s 
heat stability 
filtration & incubation 
heat stability trials 
bentonite fining series 


sediment / haze identification 


Trial Series 
blends, additions, finings 


Other Constituents 
acetaldehyde 
ethyl acetate 
histamine 
glycols 

ethylene glycol 

diethylene glycol 

propylene glycol 
ash & alkalinity of ash 
dissolved carbon dioxide 
dissolved oxygen 
ferrocyanide (Hubach) ATF 
sodium azide (HPLC) 
urethane (ethyl carbamate) inquire 


eas) 
1204 Church Street 
St. Helena 
California, 94574 
(707) 963-4806 


Regulatory Analysis 

Japanese export analysis 
requirements vary 

E.E.C. Form V.I.1., Box 11 
short form (registered wineries) 
long form 

Commonwealth of Virginia "ABC" 
"certificate of analysis” 

Other state & export certificates 
requirements vary 

Nutritional statement analysis 


calories, carbohydrates, protein, fat 


Sensory Evaluation 
individual or panel 


Bottled Sterility Monitoring 
membrane filtration cultures (2) 
for yeast and bacteria 
(colony count) 
membrane filtration culture (1) 
for yeast or bacteria 
(colony count) 
characterization of growth 
from positive bottled sterility 


cultures 


inquire 


$ 45 
95 


60 


inquire 


150 


from $ 15 
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Direct Cultures 

wine yeast culture 
Saccharomyces & Brettanomyces 
Zy gosaccharomyces 

wine bacteria culture 


malolactic & spoilage 


Cork Sterility 
Rankine & Pilone 


Genus / Species Identification 
-API assimilation panel (yeast) $ 50 
-API utilization panel (bacteria) inquire 
-fatty acid profile and 
data base match (GLC) inquire 


Microscopic Examinations 
wet mount (direct) 
wet mount (centrifuged sediment) 
gram stain 
cell count, bacteria 

-viable (serial dilution) 

-total (hemocytometer) 
cell count, yeast 

-viable (serial dilution) 


-total (hemocytometer) 


Consultation / Interpretation / Conferences / Depositions 


minimum 1/4 hour $ 200 per hour 


E T S is a unique, full capability, analytical laboratory serving the wine, distilled spirits, and brewing industries with analyses for 


production, research, import/export, and regulatory purposes. Analyses are performed within a strict quality assurance program while 


maintaining rapid turnaround and absolute client confidentiality. 


Services offered include automated liquid chromatography (HPLC), packed and capillary column gas chromatography (GLC), gas 
chromatography/mass spectrometry (GC/MS), UV/VIS scanning spectrophotometry, and atomic absorption spectroscopy (AA/AE) in 


addition to traditional enzymatic and wet chemical analyses. 


Discounts 
Ten or more samples submitted together for the same analysis receive a ten percent discount. This discount applies neither to 


microbiology nor to certain specialized chemical analyses. 


Payment Terms 
Invoices are payable upon receipt and are past due at 31 days. Past due accounts are subject to a monthly charge which shall equal the 


maximum allowed by law. 


Hours 
Our business hours are 8:30 am through 5:30 pm Monday through Friday. 


Certifications 
We are certified by the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms under procedures ’73-6’ and are registered with the Japanese, 


Austrian, and other foreign governmental authorities. 
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THE WINE PROFESSIONALS’ BOOK SOURCE 


e Your wine book needs promptly shipped from one source, telephone orders accepted, mastercard and Visa. SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED! 


e PLUS, FREE BOOKS! We will include a bonus book of our choice FREE for every three books you order. Buy 9 books, get 3 
Bonus books, buy 12 and get 4, etc... 


Making Sense 
of WINE 


A STUDY IN SENSORY PERCEPTION 


Alan Young 
with formword by Robert Moncéen 


& 


Making Sense of Wine 

Alan Young 

A disciplined approach to improv- 
ing wine-tasting skills with scienti- 
fically-sound sensory physiology 
and practical exercises for the seri- 
ous amateur or wine professional. 
167pp—$19.95 Order #979 


ORDER FORM 


“KNOWING _ | 


AND 


Knowing & Making Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A complete survey of winemaking 
techniques, wine appreciation and 
latest scientific developments. How 
to apply results of enological re- 
search to everyday practices and 
solving winemaking problems. 
391pp—$34.95 Order #898 


Handmade Table Wines 

Desmond Lundy 

Addressed to small wineries and 
hobbyists covering sulphur dioxide, 
pH, malolactic fermentation, fruit 
wines, sanitation, wine ailments, 
and practical wine analysis. 
143pp—$15.00 Order #PW-HTW 


Champagne 

Tom Stevenson 

Comprehensive evaluation of viticul- 
tural and vinification practices in- 
cluding village-by-village assessment 
of all vineyards and 90 producers. 

416pp—$39.95 Order#947 


Yquem 

Richard Olney 

Informative text and photos cover- 
ing history, soil, climate, vinifica- 
tion of Chateau Yquem and many 
food suggestions for Yquem. 
165pp—$45.00 Order #961 


‘ 


at # PONGRACZ 
<¢ Reatstocks 
cb k 


*& 


Rootstocks for Grape-vines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock- 
related topics: reasons for grafting, 
soil adaption, influence on crop 
quality and size, and general am- 
pelography. 


150pp—$16.95 Order #PW-RG 
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MORE BOOKS LISTED ON BACK SIDE OF THIS FORM 
Phone Orders Accepted 


PRACTICAL WINERY BOOKSHELF 
15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael CA 94903 


Please send me the following books: 


(415) 479-5819 


QUANTITY TITLE No. PRICE 
Check, Money order or credit card only: [| Visa [|] Mastercard Sub-Total 
Account Number Expires California add 6% sales tax 

Name Shipping and handling 
Address . TOTAL 

City State Zip 


I have ordered 


books, please send me 


FREE bonus books of your choice. (Note: Bonus books are 
from our publisher overstock section and valued at $4.95 each or greater. ) 
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Commonsense Book of Wine 

Leon Adams 

New 4th edition on fundamentals 
of wine and its enjoyment. 
260pp—$7.95 Order #508 


Wines, Their Sensory 

Evaluation 

M.A. Amerine & E.B. Roessler 

The standard and authoritative 
text on the subject. 


250pp—$23.95 Order #511 


Modern Winemaking 

Phillip Jackisch 

A clear step-by-step guide to wine 
production to maximize quality. 
280pp—$25.00 Order #907 


Oregon Grapegrowers Guide 
Oregon Winegrowers Association 
Technical resource for establishing 
& maintaining a vineyard. 
132pp—$20.00 Order #888 


Burgundy: The Country, 

The Wines, The People 

Eunice Fried 

An in-depth, personal travelogue 
which gives a real feeling for the 
people of Burgundy and their tra- 
ditions. 


205pp—$17.95 Order #950 


Beaujolais: The Complete Guide 
Guy Jacquemont and Paul Mereaud 
Explores the history deep-rooted 
among the vineyards, cellars, and 
chateaux in the little-known Beau- 
jolais region. 


190pp—$29.95 Order #981 


ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT WINE BOOKS: 


Wine—An Introduction 

M.A. Amerine 

Textbook for sophisticated wine 
enthusiasts & intermediate classes. 
270pp—$7.95 Order #512 


Technology of Winemaking 
Amerine, Berg, Kunkee, Ough, 
Singleton & Webb 

Fourth edition including latest tech- 
nical developments. 


812pp—$49.50 Order #699 


Winemaking in California 

R.Teiser & C.Harroun 

A comprehensive & well-researched 
history of wine in California. 
239pp—$24.95 Order #759 


Vine to Wine 

Richard Lyon 

Photographic essay on viticulture 
depicting the natural source from 
grape to wine. 


$9.95 Order #929 


Pictorial Atlas of Australian Wines 
Thomas K. Hardy 

A beautifully photographed work, 
with information on the major 
wineries of each region with good 
maps. 


209pp—$24.95 Order #980 


Cognac 

Nicholas Faith 

This book covers the gradual de- 
velopment of Cognac from its be- 
ginning into the center of a world- 
wide trade. 


177pp—$30 Order #982 


Wine Scandal 

Fritz Hallgarten 

Expose of the illegal winemaking 
practices of Germany, Italy, Austria, 
France and historical notes on most 
wine scams. 


184pp—$18.95 Order #946 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Processing and Controls 

Richard P. Vine 

Practical methods & technical data 
for operating a small winery. 
400pp—$32.50 Order #712 


General Viticulture 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer & Lider 
The definitive book on grapegrow- 
ing from U.C. Davis. 


780pp—$29.50 Order #549 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 

Jancis Robinson 

A comprehensive evaluation of all 
major wine producing areas of the 
world in terms of grape varieties 
and their relationship to climate, 
soil and viticultural practices. 
280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


The Wines of Texas 

Sarah Jane English 

This comprehensive book covers 
each of the 19 Texas wineries. 
191pp—$12.95 Order #979 


The Wines of Australia 

Oliver Mayo 

An extensive review of Australia’s 
winegrowing regions. 


246pp—$13.95 Order #976 


Table Wines, The 

Technology of Their Production 
M.A. Amerine & Joslyn 

The professional winemaker’s text. 
879pp—$35.00 Order #509 


Methods of Musts & 

Wines Analysis 

Amerine & Ough 

Provides technique and data neces- 


sary for winemaking. 


341pp—$58.95 Order #732 


A Practical Ampelography, 
Grapevine Identification 

Pierre Galet, translated by Lucie 
Morton. 

All varieties, hybrids, rootstocks, 
ete 


256pp—$39.95 Order #610 


Encyclopedia of the 

Great Wines of Bordeaux 

Michel Dovaz 

A detailed study of the wines and 
vineyards of Bordeaux's crus classes. 
255pp—$49.95 Order #772 


The Wine Buyer’s Guide 

Robert Parker 

Definitive information on recent 
vintages, prices, and ratings for 
more than 3,000 wines. 
714pp—$14.95 Order #977 


Northwest Wine Country 
Ronald and Glenda Holden 
Profiles and ratings for every winery 


in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho. 
288pp—$12.95 Order #971 


PLEASE SEND THIS FORM AND YOUR PAYMENT TO: 
PRACTICAL WINERY BOOKSHELF 


15 Grande Paseo 
San Rafael, CA 94903 
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Valley has the crusher capacity you need— 
150 tons per hour or a rugged little 
3-5 ton/hour package-of-efficiency. 


Most vintners are aware of our over half-century of ex- 
perience in designing and manufacturing crusher/stem- 
mers capable of handling up to 150 tons of wine grapes 
per hour. We’re proud of these units and the reputation 
they’ve earned for reliability and efficiency. 

We’re equally proud of the smaller crushers we have 
perfected for use in medium sized and premium wineries— 
the choice for all vinifera and most hybrid varieties of 
grapes. 

And, if you want to take your crusher to the grapes, it was 
Valley who pioneered the development of portable in-the- 
field crushers ... with or without removable must tanks. 


When you think “‘crushers’’, think of Valley... and our 
wide choice of models that allow us to meet your exact 
crushing requirements. Large or small. AMETEK, Valley 
Foundry & Machine Division, 2510 South East Avenue, 
Fresno, CA 93706. Telephone: (209) 233-6135. 


ETEK 


VALLEY FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTHS 132-133 
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—— Protein Fining Agents, Part I—— 


Bruce Zoecklein, Enologist 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State University 


Winemakers throughout the world employ protein fining 
agents for the purposes of modifying clarity, lees compaction, 
stability, color, body, astringency, bitterness, finish, and aroma. 
These agents include gelatin, casein, isinglass, egg albumen, 
and ‘protein-like’ compounds such as polyvinylpyrrolidone 
(BVEP): 

PW conducted a survey of U.S. wineries covering what, 
when, and how protein fining agents are used. This begins a 
series exploring the utilization of these production tools in 
juice and winemaking. 

Protein fining agents are positively charged and react prin- 
cipally with entities of the opposite charge such as phenols. 
Phenols furnish red wine with color, astringency, and bitter- 
ness; serve as sources of browning substrates; provide odorous 
compounds; and act as oxygen reservoirs. Thus, removing 
phenols by the use of protein fining agents can have a dramatic 
effect on juice and wine. 


Clarity and Filterability 


Clarity and filterability are reasons for the utilization of fining 
agents. Of the 113 winemakers who applied protein fining 


agents for clarity modification, 46 used gelatin, 21 isinglass, 
and 33 egg whites. 

In juice and wine, the particles in suspension have a number 
of properties that affect the way in which they are retained by 
a filter. The smaller the particle, the more difficult it is to re- 
move from solution. Two important characteristics of sus- 
pended particles are their size distribution and electrostatic 
charge. 

Several points are apparent from fig. 1. Although the range of 
particle size is large, a substantial number of particles are well 
below one micrometer in size. Additionally, the particle size 
distribution is nonsymmetrical. It is clustered rather closely to 
the smallest particles in the distribution, with the population 
of larger particles being small. The position of the curve may 
shift to the right or left with various juices or wines; however, 
a large proportion of natural suspended materials conform to 
this skewed type of distribution. 

If the charge of the fining agent is the opposite of the particles 
in suspension, then neutralization and adsorption can occur. 
In a fining operation, small particles of suspended solids are 
induced to bind together, forming larger particles, thus shift- 
ing the above curve to the right. Because of their density rela- 
tive to that of the wine or juice, these larger particles may then 
precipitate from solution. 
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Fig. 1—Particle size versus relative frequency for a typical 
distribution of particles in suspension. 
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“| [COLLARD 
Polyphenol Vi N FE 
«> | TRIMMERS 


e Easily adapts to all tractors 


e Hydraulically adjustable for height, width, 
cutting angle and rotation speed 


No blade sharpening or lubrication necessary 
e Unbreakable blades 


¢ Combined blade and counter-blade cutting 
system gives positive shear action 


— now available from — 


H-G EQUIPMENT, INC. 


4125 Solano Ave., Napa, CA 94558 
call (707) 252-6026 


8155 Gravenstein Hwy, Cotati, CA 94928 
call (707) 257-1068 


) Color Removal 
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Table I—-Comparison of Fining Agents! 


Tannin Removal 


Quantity of Lees 


carbon gelatin bentonite? 

gelatin albumen gelatin 

casein isinglass casein 
albumen casein albumen 
isinglass bentonite isinglass 
bentonite carbon ferrocyanide 

ferrocyanide ferrocyanide cufex 
cufex cufex carbon 


‘Most to least effect  *Usually twice the lees of other agents 


In most cases, the fining agent absorbs suspended material 
and exerts some clarifying action by virtue of formation of par- 
ticles of higher density, thus increasing clarity and filterability. 
This can be a major advantage to the vintner. It is difficult at 
best to remove small colloidal particles by filtration. Fining 
agents can be an aid to the vintner by reducing filtration, sav- 
ing labor and possibly improving wine palatability. 

Table I shows the relative effects which various fining agents 
have on some important wine and juice parameters. This list- 
ing is dependent upon the age, the temperature of the wine, 
how the agent is prepared and dispensed, metal content, etc. 
For example, small soluble anthocyanins are incorporated into 
larger molecules as wine ages. If a young wine is fined with a 
protein fining agent such as gelatin, there will be a much less 
dramatic effect on the color than if the fining occurred follow- 
ing ageing. The opposite phenomenon is observed when fining 
with bentonite. 

An understanding of the relative effects which each agent has 
on various wine and juice parameters is essential in selecting 
the proper agents to utilize in laboratory trials. 

To be able to duplicate laboratory trials in the cellar, the same 
lot of fining agent must be prepared and used in the same 
manner. Four common methods of fining agent additions 
include: 

a) adding uniformly and slowly through a ‘Y’ on the suction 
side of a positive displacement pump while transferring or 
mixing; 

b) adding uniformly and slowly through an ‘in-line’ 
proportioning-type pump; 

c) adding uniformly and slowly through a ‘T’ into a Guth- 
type tank mixer; 

d) adding slowly in slurry form to a barrel using a barrel 
mixer or a dowel stirred in a figure-8 motion through the bung 
hole. 

Fining addition methods will be explored in subsequent in- 
stallments. 


Gelatin 


The most commonly-used protein fining agent, according to 
the PW survey, is gelatin. Gelatin is prepared from collagen, 
the major structural protein in skin and bones, by heating in 
the presence of acids or bases. The hydrolysis which results 
from such heating affects the molecular size and gelling capac- 
ity. Gelatin is composed of long polypeptide chains in which 
glycine and proline are the most common amino acids. 

Gelatin has an isoelectric point of pH 4.7, well above the nor- 
mal pH of grape juice or wine. Therefore, it occurs in solution 
as a positively-charged entity capable of reaction with 
negatively-charged species such as phenol via hydrogen bond 
formation. (For a discussion on protein isoelectric points and 
their significance, see PW May/June 1984.) Gelatin finds its 
principal application in clarification of juice and wines as well 
as in modification of overly-astringent wines. 

Commercial gelatin is available in several forms and grades. It 


Tendency to Clarity and Quality 
Overfine Stability Impairment 
gelatin bentonite carbon 
albumen ferrocyanide bentonite 
isinglass cufex casein 
casein carbon gelatin 
ferrocyanide isinglass albumen 
cufex casein isinglass 
gelatin ferrocyanide 
albumen cufex 


is usually rated according to purity as well as ‘bloom’ number. 
The bloom number is determined by allowing a 6.66% gelatin 
solution to age at 10°C for exactly 18 hours. The number of 
grams needed to force a 0.5-inch diameter stamp 4 mm into the 
gel gives the bloom number (Hahn and Possman 1977). 

The bloom number of the gelatin molecule relates to gelatin’s 
ability to absorb large quantities of water, usually on the order 
of 6 - 10 times its weight. Generally, the greater the bloom, the 
greater the binding capacity of the gelatin. A proper fining 
gelatin for wine ranges from 80—150 bloom and averages 
15,000 to 140,000 molecular weight (Recht 1984). Size of the 
gelatin molecule (number of available binding sites) can have a 
profound effect on phenol removal. Fining with a gelatin of 
reduced molecular size is reported to reduce the rate of precipi- 
tation but allows for better clarification and compaction (Ber- 
geret 1963). 

Fig. 2 shows the structure of wine phenols. The important 
linkage between phenols and proteins such as gelatin is hydro- 
gen bonding between the phenolic hydroxyls of the phenol (— 
OH) and the amide bonds of the proteins (R—C =},,,). These 
bonds are relatively weak compared to carbon-carbon covalent 
bonds. 

The strength of the hydrogen bond formed is greater the 
lower the pH of the media and the more negative the attracting 
group. Larger molecular weight phenols have a greater number 
of binding sites available and are therefore preferentially re- 
moved by large molecules such as gelatin. 

In terms of phenol adsorption capacity, gelatin is usually 
similar to albumen (see Table I). This generalization is some- 
what dependent upon how the gelatin is prepared. (This will 
be reviewed in the next PW installment). Gelatin preferentially 
binds with larger molecules; thus, the fining agent has a more 
dramatic effect on color and tannin reduction in older than in 
younger wines. Older wines have a greater percentage of large 
polymeric phenols. 

Another important aspect of fining selectivity is the solubility 
and flexibility of the fining agent. The fining agent must have 
the flexibility to align itself with the phenolic hydroxyls of the 
phenols to form a ‘good fit’. 

Gelatin is occasionally employed to help remove the harsh- 
ness and perhaps color of press juice prior to fermentation. 
Gelatin can strip wine character as well as remain suspended 
in solution. Like egg albumen, gelatin is often added to soften 
wine astringency; however, unlike albumen, it may remove too 
much fruit character from a wine. 
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Bergeret, J. 1963. ‘Action de la gelatin et de la bentonite sur la 
couleur et Vastringence de quelques vins’ ANN Technol. Agr. 
Paris 12, 15—25. 
Hahn, G.D. and P. Possman. 1977. ‘Colloidal silicon dioxide 
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Recht, J. ‘Fining, Part I: Theory’ Wine East. Jan/Feb 1984. 


| )icalite High Performance Filter Aids 


Clearly the best 


for wine 
filtration! 


Reliable, high throughput filtration with 
low wine soluble iron and calcium. 


Dicalite high performance filter 
aids easily handle even the most 
difficult wine filtration 
requirements. Controlled filter 
aid particle sizing results ina 
porous cake able to withstand 
high temperatures and extreme 
pressures without compressing. 


The unusal shape and structure 
of these high purity diatoms 
enable them to interlock and 
overlap ina random 
three-dimensional matrix which 
resists cake cracking on rotary 
vacuum precoat filters. When 
used on pressure filters, a 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
Torrance, CA 
(213) 517-0781 


SALES OFFICES 
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(404) 587-1624 


Milwaukee, WI 
(414) 476-9202 
Oakland, CA 
(415) 887-7377 


Chicago, IL 
(312) 865-5555 


Cincinnati, OH 
(513) 772-7258 


protective precoat followed by a 
uniform distribution of filter aid 
and solids results in longer cycle 
length at lower pressures. 


A commitment to product 
uniformity and consistent 
performance translates into 
maximum throughput and 
sparkling clarity in the filtration of 
wine. 


Dicalite is backed by an expert 
technical service team to assist 
you in selecting the most 
efficient filter aid product for your 
application. 
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y Jemperature Summation: Time for a Revision? 


John T. O. Kirk 
Commonwealth Scientific & Industrial Research Organization, 
Division of Plant Industry, Canberra, Australia 


Use of the summation of temperature over time as an index of 
suitability of climate for agricultural production is a technique 
which is just about as old as the thermometer itself. Five years 
after inventing the alcohol thermometer in 1730, Reaumur pro- 
posed a relationship between growing season temperatures 
and date of grape and wheat harvests (11). Different countries 
and different years could be compared in terms of the ‘sum of 
the degrees of heat’ (the sum of the daily mean temperature) 
for the April-May-June period. 


Temperature and the Grapevine 


Subsequently, it was recognized that plant activities cease be- 
low a certain temperature, and that it is the accumulated tem- 
peratures during the period in which average temperature is 
above this threshold which are important. Alphonse de Can- 
dolle, 19th-century botanist, applied these concepts to various 
crops. For the grapevine, he concluded that the minimum tem- 
perature for vegetative growth is about 10°C (50°F). Successful 
cultivation of a vine for wine production requires a tempera- 
ture summation of at least 2900 day-degrees °C for the period 
within which average daily temperature does not fall below 
10°C (4). 


SEGUIN MOREAU 


Tonnellerie 
(COOPERAGE) 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES OFFICE 
2180 Jefferson Street, Suite 208 — Napa, California 94559 


(707) 252-3408 
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Despite the assumption of 10°C as the lower limit of vine 
growth, de Candolle’s temperature summation was calculated 
for a baseline of 0°C. Amerine and Winkler (1) in California in- 
troduced the modification of calculating the temperature sum- 
mation over a baseline of 50°F/10°C, which has the useful effect 
of accentuating the numerical differences between years or 

laces. 
ah addition, to simplify the comparison of one location with 
another, they standardized on temperature summation for the 
period April—October inclusive (October—April in the south- 
ern hemisphere). De Candolle’s minimum temperature sum- 
mation requirement of 2900 day-degrees °C above a 0°C base- 
line is approximately equivalent to a temperature summation 
of 1600—1800 day-degrees °F, or 900-1000 day-degrees °C 
above a baseline of 50°F/10°C on the Californian system (11). 

An alternative basis to determine the suitability of a particu- 
lar location for winegrape growing, simpler than temperature 
summation, is the mean temperature of the warmest month. 
Prescott (11) showed that a series of European stations at the 
northern limit of cultivation of the vine, over the longitude 
range 2°W to 16°E all had mean temperatures of the warmest 
month close to 66°F (average 65.6°F/18.7°C). It seems that a 
mean temperature of at least 18.7°C/65.6°F in the warmest 
month is necessary for successful cultivation of the vine. 
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Prescott demonstrated that temperature summation over 10°C 
increases approximately linearly with the mean temperature of 
the warmest month. However, although this linear relationship 
holds quite well within certain geographical regions, ¢.g., 
within France, within Europe, or within California, the rela- 
tionship within one region may differ significantly from the 
relationship in another. 

For example, the growing season day-degrees associated with 
any given temperature of the warmest month are consistently 
higher in California than in Europe (12), and in Australia than 
in France (13), this being a consequence of the greater seasonal 
temperature range in the more continental European climate. 
In recent years, the use of temperature of the warmest month 
rather than temperature summation for viticultural climatic 
assessment has been advocated by Smart and Dry in Australia 
(7, 13). 

Among those areas with temperature summations or temper- 
ature of the warmest month above the specified minimum, 
there is of course a wide range of annual temperature regimes. 
It has long been recognized that this has profound implica- 
tions, for dates of harvest, for quality of fruit and the resultant 
wine, and for which grape varieties can be grown in a particu- 
lar site successfully. 


Climatic Classification 


Assignment of a number, be it a temperature summation or 
temperature of warmest month, to each viticultural region cor- 
responding in some measure to its thermal characteristics, 
raises the possibility of a regional classification from the coldest 
to the hottest. We merely have to decide how many categories 
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we wish to distinguish, and their numerical boundaries. The 
possibility also arises of categorizing grape varieties in terms of 
the number of day-degrees, or mean temperature of the war- 
mest month, to which they are best suited. 

In 1885, Angot published climatic data for French viticultural 
regions from the Alps to the Mediterranean and identified 
seven groups ranging in temperature summation (above 9°C) 
from 973 to 1957 day-degrees °C (12). De Gasparin in France in 
1860 classified vine varieties into seven groups according to the 
amount of heat (temperature summation) necessary for matu- 
ration, but Angot subsequently reduced this classification to 
two groups. 

The best-known and most frequently-used temperature- 
based classification, however, was developed by Amerine and 
Winkler, and published in 1944 (1). It was originally devised to 
facilitate evaluation of the very wide range of climatic condi- 
tions in which grapes are grown in California, but has been 
applied to other parts of the world as well. 

Five climatic regions were based on the April—October tem- 
perature summation (day-degrees above 50°F), and separated 
by increments of 500 day-degrees °F. The categories are I, less 
than 2500 day-degrees; II, 2501—3000 day-degrees; III, 3001— 
3500 day-degrees; IV, 3501—4000 day-degrees; V, greater than 
4001 day-degrees. 

To people interested in the relationship between viticulture 
and climate, the Amerine and Winkler system has proved use- 
ful, even illuminating, over the last 40 years. Nevertheless it 
would benefit from a certain modest revision. A suggestion as 
to the form this revision might take follows. 

There are two reasons why revision is necessary. First is that 
the original system was based on degrees Fahrenheit. This was 
always out of line with accepted scientific units, and in the in- 
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tervening years has become increasingly out of line with every- 
day units in the English-speaking world, as conversion to the 
metric system has proceeded. 


Cool-Climate Viticulture 


The second reason is the recent increased interest in cool- 
climate wine production. Dry and Smart argue that when the 
Amerine and Winkler system was devised, ‘cool climate’ 
viticulture was under-represented in California. As a conse- 
quence, the California regional system is biased towards the 
hot end of the total temperature range over which wine grapes 
are likely to be grown (7). 

They consider that the Australian winemaking districts en- 
compassed by Californian category I cover too wide a range of 
climates. In addition, there has been a proliferation in recent 
years of vineyards in southern England, in places where the 
temperature summation is only about 1350 day-degrees °F. To 
incorporate even well-established viticultural regions in Ger- 
many with about 1700 day-degrees °F, climatic category I has to 
have a range of 800 day-degrees °F. If it is also to incorporate 
the English vineyards, this must be extended to more than 
1100 day-degrees °F. 

Thus, the Californian system does not adequately define the 
cooler end of the viticultural climate range. One solution to 
this problem is simply to extend the system downwards. Before 
doing so, however, consider the alternative approach proposed 
by Smart and Dry. 

They proposed that climatic classification of viticultural 
regions should be based on no less than five different 
parameters: mean temperature of warmest month, continen- 


tality (difference between mean temperatures of warmest and 
coldest months), sunshine hours during growing season, 
aridity (the difference between rainfall and half the pan 
evaporation in the growing season), and humidity (average 
9:00 a.m. value in warmest month) (13). 

Subsequently, however, for separation of grapegrowing areas 
into broad climatic categories, they have used the mean tem- 
perature of the warmest month (6,7). Like Amerine and Win- 
kler, they recognize five categories, but indicate them by 
temperature-related adjectives rather than numerals. These are 
defined as follows: Very Hot, mean temperature of warmest 
month greater than 23°C; Hot, 21.0°--22.9°C; Warm, 19.0° 
20.9°C; Cool, 17.0°-18.9°C; Cold, less than 16.9°C. 

Since Dry and Smart consider that the Californian climatic 
region I corresponds to a mean temperature of the warmest 
month of less than 19.5°C, it follows that region I corresponds 
to 2% of their climatic categories. Therefore, their system cer- 
tainly provides increased definition of the cooler end of the 
viticultural climatic range. 

Nevertheless, in other respects it is less satisfactory than a 
temperature summation system. In particular, it overestimates 
the amount of heat available for vine growth in continental cli- 
mates (large annual temperature range), and underestimates it 
in maritime climates (small temperature range). On the Smart 
and Dry system, certain European districts commonly consid- 
ered to be typical cool-climate viticultural regions would have 
to be classified as Warm: mean July temperature exceeds 
19.0°C in, for example, Strasbourg (Alsace) and Beaune (8, 10). 

In fairness, it must be pointed out that Smart and Dry do ad- 
vocate that the annual temperature range as well as the tem- 
perature of the warmest month be taken into account in assess- 
ing the temperature aspects of climate for viticulture. But the 
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fact remains that any simple one-dimensional climatic classifi- 
cation can only use one parameter, and the one they actually 
propose is the mean temperature of the warmest month. 


A Revised Classification 


Temperature summation more realistically represents heat 
availability for grape production than the mean temperature of 
the warmest month. How can we modify the Amerine and 
Winkler system so that it is both conveniently metric, and bet- 
ter defines the cooler end of the viticultural climatic range? A 
temperature summation increment of 500 day-degrees Fahren- 
heit corresponds to an increment of 278 day-degrees °C. I sug- 
gest a temperature summation increment of 300 day-degrees 
°C as a rounded metric near-equivalent of the Amerine and 
Winkler increment. 

Summation should be carried out for the nominal 7month 
growing season (April—October, or October—April, as appro- 
priate). Following Smart and Dry, it is useful to indicate the 
different climatic categories by adjectives, ranging from ‘Cold’ 
to ‘Very Hot’, rather than by numerals. However, to do justice 
to the range of climates concerned, we need six rather than five 
classes. I therefore propose a new category of ‘Mild’ climate 
coming between ‘Cool’ and ‘Warm, and I have chosen 901 day- 
degrees °C as the lower limit of the Cool climate category. 

The new system would be: Cold, less than 900 day-degrees 
°C; Cool, 901-1200 day-degrees; Mild, 1201-1500 day- 
degrees; Warm, 1501—1800 day-degrees; Hot, 1801—2100 day- 
degrees; Very Hot, greater than 2101 day-degrees. It should be 
noted that these climatic categories cannot be equated exactly 
with those of Smart and Dry having the same name. Distribu- 
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tion of various viticultural regions throughout the world 
within this classification system is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Classification of world viticultural regions. As discussed in the text, 
this is carried out on the basis of growing season temperature summation, cal- 
culated as the sum of day-degrees °C above a 10°C baseline for April to October 
(N. Hemisphere), or October to April (S. hemisphere) inclusive, using climatic 
data from various sources. 


Country Region Day-Degrees 
Climatic category—Cold (day-degrees.°C <¢ 900) 

Ireland Co. Cork 554 
England Sussex 766 
Czechoslovakia Prague 867 
England Southampton 893 
Climatic category—Cool (day-degrees °C 901 - 1200) 

Australia Tasmania 918 - 1155 
Germany Mosel 944 
New Zealand South Island 953 
Germany Rheingau 994 
France Champagne 1013 
France Alsace 1029 
Germany Baden 1030 
France Chablis 1099 
USA Willamette Valley, OR 1128 
Switzerland Geneva 1133 
USA Santa Cruz, CA 1161 
Austria Vienna 1164 
France Cote d’Or, Burgundy 1167 
Climatic category—Mild (day-degrees °C 1201 - 1500) 

France Bordeaux 1326 
USA Finger Lakes, NY 1333 
USA Yakima Valley, WA 1347 
New Zealand Hawkes Bay, N. Island 1392 
Australia Coonawara, S.A. 1414 
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Spain Castile 1430 
USA Gilroy, CA 1461 
France Upper Rhone 1498 
Chile Santiago 1499 
Climatic category—Warm (day-degrees °C 1501 - 1800) 

Portugal Oporto 1548 
New Zealand Auckland, N. Island 1555 
Yugoslavia Croatia 1564 
Spain Alto Ebro (Rioja) 1592 
USA Monterey, CA 1600 
Italy Alto Adige 1623 
Italy Asti, Piemonte 1628 
Australia Barossa Valley, S.A. 1673 
Australia Margaret River, W.A. 1680 
USA St. Helena, CA 1761 
USA Healdsburg, CA 1772 
Australia Rutherglen, N.E. Vic. 1782 


Climatic category—Hot (day-degrees °C 1801 - 2100) 


Italy Veneto 1828 
France Chateauneuf-du-Pape, 1846 
Lower Rhone 
S. Africa Cape Town 1856 
France Midi 2008 
Italy Tuscany (Chianti) 2021 
USA Lodi, CA 2067 
Australia Hunter Valley, N.S.W. 2074 


Climatic category—Very Hot (day-degrees °C ) 2101) 


Argentina Andean foothills 2169 
Spain Catalonia 2177 
Australia Murray River, Vic. 2376 
Italy Sicily 2416 
Spain Jerez & Malaga 2522 
USA Fresno, CA 2600 


Greece Attica, Aegean Coast 2676 

Israel Tel Aviv 3011 

Algeria Algiers 3273 
Cold to Mild 


The only ‘traditional’ viticultural region that appears to be in 
the Cold category is that along the banks of the Elbe River in 
Northern Czechoslavakia: the temperature summation for 
Prague, just south of this region, is 867 day-degrees °C. 

Otherwise this category includes a multitude of small vine- 
yards which have proliferated in southern England in recent 
years. A vineyard which may represent the current lower limit 
of the Cold category is that at Longueville House just outside 
Mallow, County Cork, Ireland, with only 554 day-degrees. 
Only early white grape varieties, such as Muller-Thurgau and 
Reichensteiner, are of importance in the vineyards of the Cold 
category. 

The Cool category includes the German, Austrian, Swiss, 
and most of the Czechoslovakian regions, as well as the more 
northerly French regions, such as Champagne, Alsace, Loire 
Valley, and Burgundy. It also includes some of the recent 
higher-latitude plantings in new regions such as Tasmania, the 
South Island of New Zealand, and the Willamette Valley, Ore- 
gon, as well as the coolest regions of California. 

White grape varieties such as Rhine Riesling, Sylvaner, 
MullerThurgau, Chardonnay, Traminer, and Chasselas pre- 
dominate. In some of these regions, there is a substantial 
proportion of early red varieties such as Portugieser and— 
especially in Burgundy—Pinot Noir. 

Bordeaux is in the Mild category. There, such red varieties as 
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Cabernet Sauvignon, Cabernet Franc, Malbec, and Merlot are 
planted, along with the white varieties, Semillon and Sauvig- 


Warm to Very Hot 


non Blanc. Syrah, characteristic of the Céte R6tie and Her- 


mitage districts in the upper Rhone Valley, is also planted. 

Other important European wine regions are Moldavia on 
both sides of the Romanian-Russian border, and Eger (and per- 
haps also Tokaj) in Hungary. Much of the Chilean wine indus- 
try is in this category, as are some recent North American 
plantings in Oregon and Washington, and the extensive new 
plantings around Coonawarra, South Australia. 

California is well-represented by areas in Santa Cruz and 
Santa Clara Counties, and by the northern end of the Salinas 
Valley in Monterey County (15). Varieties such as Chardonnay, 
Rhine Riesling, and Pinot Noir—largely confined to the cool 
regions in France and Germany—are also found in the Mild, 
and even warmer, categories in other countries. 
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In the Warm category is Piemonte, famous for red wines 
based on the Nebbiolo grape. Here also we find the Rioja re- 
gion of northeastern Spain, known for red wines from the 
Tempranillo variety, and the Russian wine districts in the 
Crimea and Krasnodar Province on the northern shores of the 
Black Sea. California is represented by the Napa Valley, So- 
noma County, and most of the Salinas Valley, and Australia by 
the Barossa Valley of South Australia and the Rutherglen dis- 
trict of northeastern Victoria. 


The Hot category includes Tuscany in Italy where Chianti is 
made from the red Sangiovese grape. In the Hot Italian wine 
districts, extensive use is made of the late-ripening Trebbiano 
variety for white wine. In southern France, the major bulk- 
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wine-producing region, the Midi, is in this category. Red varie- 
ties such as Carignane, Cinsaut, and Grenache, and white var- 
ieties such as Clairette, are found in the Midi and other Hot 
regions. Chateauneuf-du-Pape in the lower Rhone Valley, with 
its red wine based mainly on Grenache, is also in this 
category. 

In California, Lodi in the cooler northern end of the Central 
Valley, and the region of central northern Victoria around 
Shepparton and the Hunter Valley in New South Wales in 
Australia, are in the Hot category. The vineyards of southern 
Cape Province around Stellenbosch and Paarl near Cape 
Town in South Africa are included. 

The Very Hot category encompasses a number of important 
viticultural areas in semi-arid regions where very large quanti- 
ties of wine are produced under irrigation. This includes most 


VARIABLE CAPACITY TANK 


ANNOUNCING THE 
OPENING OF OUR 
NEW PLANT. WE'VE 
DOUBLED IN SIZE. 


28120 SW BOBERG 


WILSONVILLE, OR DRAINER TANKS 


503-682-2596 


415-593-5509 N. California 
714-840-3813 S. California 
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of the Central Valley of California, the irrigation districts along 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers in Australia, and the 
vineyards of Mendoza Province in Argentina. It also includes 
most of the wine regions around the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Usefulness and Pitfalls 


Climatic classification systems are of value in viticultural sci- 
ence since they make it easier to digest the large amount of 
data for the very wide range of climates in which the vine is 
grown throughout the world. On the basis of the information 
in Table 1, and the above discussion, I suggest that the classifi- 
cation proposed here corresponds reasonably well to groupings 
of wine regions that are already in large part intuitively recog- 
nized in this field, and that it may therefore prove to be of use 
to those engaged in the practice of, or research into, 
viticulture. 

One-dimensional climatic classification systems, such as that 
of Amerine and Winkler, or the one proposed here, should be 
used with some caution since they are unavoidably simplistic. 
They may lead to the lumping together of areas with what may 
be significant differences in climatic parameters other than the 
one used for the classification. For example, Geneva, New 
York, has a much more continental climate than Roseburg, 
Oregon, although temperature summation places both in the 
Mild category. 

Unfortunately, at present we know relatively little about the 
effects of other climatic parameters—such as continentality or 
humidity—on grape and wine quality. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOTTLES 
IN THE WORLD 


I'm not alone when | say that the Verreries du Puy-de- 
Dome makes the most beautiful bottles in the world. Our 
customers have blind ‘sightings’ and our bottles win. One 
of our competitors paid Us a great compliment by using one 
of our bottles in his ad! He must really be crazy over Puy- 
de-Dome! 

At Puy-de-Dome we make dead leaf tint Burgundy bottles 
every day of the year. We put them on pallets and in boxes. 
And now, every 750 ml Burgundy bottle we sell, whether 
in France or America, says ‘750 ml’ on the base. That way 
you won't have labeling problems with the BATF over 
contents. 

And, before palletization, every bottle is checked for 
strength and bore entry, so you don't have to worry about 
the cork fit. You've done everything to make the best 
Chardonnay or Pinot Noir. Why put it into anything less than 
the best bottle? 


Sincerely yours, 


pe. ber 
MEL KNOX 


Barrel and Bottle Broker 


1229 Third Avenue, San Francisco, California 94122 
(415) 661-3413 (415) 661-1616 Telex #556655 TONNEAUX 
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2) Now you can benefit from Pedia-Kreyer’s experience with 
over two thousand installations in the great wineries of 
Europe. Economical Pedia-Kreyer heating and cooling 
equipment lets you precisely control all phases of the fer- 
mentation, cold stabilization, and storage cycle. Precision- 


crafted equipment, employing the latest in temperature con- 
trol, ensure you of reliable service — season after season. 


Write or call today for complete details on how you can put 
unique Pedia-Kreyer technology to work in your winery. 


Cooler/Heaters. Fixed and portable models to heat and cool vat sizes to 21,000 


gallons. Cooling capacities range from 5 to 36 refrigeration tons. 

Heat Exchangers. Instant must cooling from 8 to 40 tons per hour. 

Flag Heat Exchangers. Cooling or heating of wine in vat. 

Temperature Control Units. Models for temperature control of from 1 to 50 


vats. Digital display to set and monitor temperatures. 


Filters. Portable diatomaceous earth filter units to process from 1000 to 3200 


gallons/hour. 


» Bottleneck Freezers. Handles from 400 to 1600 bottles per hour. 


Cryoextraction. Patented juice extraction process. 


Stainless steel KF D.E. Filter System can be 
easily moved anywhere in cellar. Incorpo- 


rates horizontal plates and vertical washing. 


PEDIA-KREYER U.S.A., INC. Eastern Representative: 
1977 O'Toole Ave., Suite B109 Jacques & Lillian Recht, PRO. Box 1149 


San Jose, CA 95131 


(408) 922-0155 Oak Grove, VA 22443 (804) 224-0462 


SEE US AT A.S.E.V. BOOTHS 124-126 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ESTATE BOTTLING 
Portable Wine Bottling At Your Winery 
Owner Operated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 
2-label Capacity—1500 cs/day— Generator on truck 
Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573 (707) 963-5705 


Winery/ Vineyard for Sale by Owner 
Defiance, MO, on scenic Hwy 94—excellent location. Vineyard, 
five-years-old, has 5 acres Delaware and 5 acres Vidal 526. 25 
additional acres for vineyard; 50 acres total with county water. 
Additional home included on property. Total price: $477,500. 
Contact Willie (314) 987-2275. 


Winemaker/ Vineyard Manager: Finger Lakes winery 
producing wines from vinifera and hybrid estate-grown grapes 
seeks hands-on Winemaker/Vineyard Manager to assume all 
winemaking & vineyard mgmt. functions. 10,000+ gal produced 
in 1986—planned increase to 35,000 gal. 28 acres of vinifera + 11 
of hybrids now planted. Excellent opportunity. Competitive 
compensation. Submit résumé to 
Practical Winery, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


Continuous Press for Sale: 
Diemme ODM-500, used one season, very good condition. 
Valley Farm Management, Drawer A, Soledad, CA 
(408) 678-1592. 


VIRGINIA WINERY seeks experienced winemaker. 
Excellent base salary with commission and bonus. 


Send résumé to James D. Keyes, General Manager, Accomack 
Vineyards, P.O. Box 38, Painter, VA 23420, (804) 442-2110. 


CARNEROS GRAPES: 

Quality grapes from Carneros for the finest wines. 
For availability, send your name and address to: 
Carneros Quality Alliance, Grape Exchange, P.O. Box 178, 
Vineburg, CA 95487, or call (707) 255-1455. 


FOR SALE: Howard Rotapress, model 1200S — Stainless 
horizontal basket press, 3-ton capacity, programmatic control. 
Three years old, stored indoors, excellent condition. 
| WANTED: Used crusher-stemmer, 6—8 tons/hour, with pump, 
stainless, in good condition. 

Contact: G. C. Forest, Buckingham Valley Vineyards, Box 371, 
Buckingham, PA 18912. Phone: (215) 794-7188. 


EQUIPMENT for SALE: 
GAI Semi-Auto Corker including vacuum, latest model, $4,500 
Velox 12-spout Filler, $1,800 
Jolley Labeler/Foiler, + change parts for 3 bottle sizes, 
3 years old, $6,000 
New MC 80-1 CSF Mono Screw Pump 5¥2hp with hopper, 
2-speed, 300 / 600 gpm, $3,800 
Bob Roberts, Winterbrook, 209/521-6400, or Chris Benz 
209/274-4627 


| 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 
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Assistant Winemaker 
Wanted for 20,000-case Long Island winery. 
Send résumé to Sauvage Vineyards, 
P.O. Box 962, Watermill, NY 11976, 
or call (516) 726-7555. 


OREGON GRAPE HOTLINE 
(503) 370-2942 
A 24-hour free referral service, in operation June 1 through 
October 31, for winemakers seeking Oregon-grown winegrapes. 
Sponsored by Oregon Winegrowers’ Association, P.O. Box 6590, 
Portland, OR 97228. 


Bottling Supervisor Wanted: 

Must be familiar with Bottling Machinery, 
Employee Supervision, and Quality Control. 
Must be able to work some night shifts. 
Call 707/996-1066 
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Glycol, ammonia, freon etc. 
we'll give you the cold facts. 


When it comes to keeping cool there are many options and the correct 
choice could save you up to 40% in operating costs each year. 
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Most companies involved in wine refrigeration sell a glycol system. That's 
: all. You shouldn't expect them to present an unbiased view of the alterna- 
>) : tives with which they cannot serve you. 


PRC custom designs every type of system, from the smallest chiller to the 
largest computer aided direct refrigerant tank farm—and everything else in 
between. 


We will help you compare the alternatives, then you make the choice that’s 
right for you. Get the collective engineering staff experience of over 150 
years and the support of the company that helped to shape California's 
wine making industry for over 30 years. 


Call Richard Curtis, P.E., for an appointment to talk about your special 
project. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT — FULL SYSTEMS FABRICATION — MAINTENANCE 
24 HOUR SERVICE NETWORK 


POWER REFRIGERATION CO. - 3466 ARDEN ROAD, HAYWARD, CA 94545 + 415/887-4105 


THE COLD PROFESSIONALS 
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